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Some Important New Book's 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN 
By JoHN Btottow, Author of ** Life of Benjamin Franklin,” * France and the Confederate Navy, * Bditer \\ 
Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden,’ ete. With Portraits and Llustrations. Two Volum: Svo, ( 1 
Gilt Tops, 86 00. (In a Box. 
MR. BONAPARTE OF CORSICA THE PRINCESS ALINE 
By JoHN KenprRICK Banas, Author of “Three Weeks in By RicHakp Harpr Davis, Aut rof \ 
Polities,” +‘ Coffee and Repartee,”’ ‘*The Water Ghost,” Others,"" ** The Exiles 1 Ort S 
etc. Lllustrated by H. W. McVickar. 16mo, Cloth, Or trated by C.D. Griason. Post Ss ( 
namental, #1 25. $1 25 
MODERN MISSIONS IN THE EAST THE PARABLES AND THEIR HOME 
| Their Methods, Successes, and Limitations. By Epwakp A. The Parables by the Lak By WW wm HT x, M.D 
a Lawrence, D.D. With an Intreduction by Epwarp D. Author of ** Christ t Old Testa t Post 
Eaton, D.D., LL.D. Post 8vo, Cloth, 81 75 Svo, Cloth, #1 2 


THE HELPFUL SCIENCE A DAUGHTER OF THE Soll 
By Sr. Grorce Mivarr. Post 8vo, Cloth, 81 25 \ Novel. By M. FE. Pravets. Post Sve, Cloth, | tal? 


COMPLETION OF THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 
\ SHortr Hisrory oF THE EnGiisH Prorpie. By Joun RicHakp GREEN. Edited by Mrs. J. Ro G sand Miss K N 
GATE. In Four Volumes. With Colored Plates, Maps, and Numerous Illustrations Reval .s 
Uneut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00 per volume. 





BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE THE IDIOT 


\ Novel. By WaLrer Besant, Author of ‘* The Rebel Queen,” | By Jou Kexyoxick Bayos. Author of ( 
“All Sorts and Conditions of Men,.”* ete. Hlustrated tee,’ ** Three Weeks in P 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. Cloth, Ornamental, $1 


MEN BORN EQUAL LITERARY LANDMARKS OF JERUSALEM 


\ Novel. By Harry Perry Rorgrnson. Post S8vo, Cloth, | By Lacrexecre H x. LTllustrate Vp 
Ornamental, $1 25. Svo, Cloth. Ornamenta be 


, AMONG THE NORTHERN HILLS THE PHANTOMS OF THE FOOT-BRIDGI 
By WitiramM C. Prime, Authorof‘*Along New England Roads,** | And Other Stories. By ¢ ( 
etc. 1l6mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 trated Post 8 Clot Ornamental), #1 
FOUR AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
Harvard. Yale, Princeton, and Columbia. With many Illustrations. 4to, Cloth, Orna: ta it | and Gilt Top, &3 54 
THE LITERATURE OF THE GEORGIAN ERA 


By Wittiam Minto, Professor of English Literature and Logic in the University Aberd Edited, with a Biographical 


i 
Introduction, by Writtam KyiGcut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in tl niversity of St. Andre Post Sv 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Polit Literature, Science, and Art. 
’ yAY . _— 
FOUNDED 1865. 
f ' Vew York City Poat Office as second class 
m ttter 
vi / \ ( \ WALSH 
Tue WEEK 313 
FpIToRIAL ARTICLES 
The Rimetatlte Kernel 316 
Loyalty to Party Principles 417 
Partisan Virtue 31s 
Phe Sanetity of the Grand Army 318 
Spain and Cuba 31 
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Recoltections of a Military Life 

Czar and Sultan..... ; . 
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Europe, 1208-1715 31 

SUMMING fe iocvsans scutes spoteerbeactecncacdanseun Buz 
SEE MUP IEE PE NIE sods’ co kenonnecnsauesonesbeae 332 

VATS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advince, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to forcign coun 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires ison the Ad 
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order, payable to“ Publisher of the NATION.’ 
When achange of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given, 
tddress THE NATION, Box 7914, New York, 
Publication Offi 208 Broadway, 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING, 
Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 ltnes to 
the inch 
Tiventy per . advance for choice of page, top of 
olumn, or cuts, Cuts are not inserted on the first page. 
1 column, $20 eac? tion; with choice of page, $24. 
1 page, $60 each tnsertion; front cover page, $80, 
1dvertisements must l t le in every reapect 
Copy recetved until Tuesday, 5 P.M, 
1D] ( 6 i ab 
rime 
4 insertions 5 percent. 
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AMOUNT 
$100 within a year + gl ce nt. 
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“dp 24) ‘ 
1.000 25 “8 
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> int B34 “ 
VATION i t free to thos ho advertise in it, 
' is advertisement continues, 
TION tf the NATION this eek is 11,200 
Sul iption List is alirays open to the in 
i ud? t 
a* ( esof THe NATION may be procured 
in Paris at Brentar ly Avenue de lOpéra, 
and in London R. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, American Newspaper Agency, 1 King 
William Street, Strand, W.C 
Londonagent for Advertisements, R. J. Bush, 
92 Fleet Street, LE. c 
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F:ducational. 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 

Uf ane BOROUGH SCHCOL for GIRLS. 

4 Mrs. Geo A. CASWELL, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, New tHlaven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
TEST END INSTITUTE, Schoolfor 

“* Girls. Pre 

pares for Cireulars. Early appli 

tion necessary. 
ra.S. L. 


any college. 


Capy and Miss C.F. Capy. Principals. 
CONNEC ricUd, Old Lyme. 
OX WVOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. JT arge 
buildings, 20 acre grounds. Elective or College Prep. 
Special advantages in Art aod Music. Thorough work 
required. Forcirculars, address 
Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 


“7. MARGARETS DIOCESAN 


“ Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 18, 
1895. rwe ‘nty-first year. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, 
D).D , Rector, Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Stree e i 
HE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1804. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 708 Chamber of Commerce. 


( VIICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department of Lake Forest University. Two 
and three-year course. For information address 
*. E. BARRETT, LL.B., Secretary. 


MaRYLAND, Catonsville. : 

7. TIMOTHY SENGLISH, FRENCH, 

and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep 

tember 20, 1804. Principals: 
Miss M. C, CARTER 


Miss S. R. CARTER. 


Boston, 593 Boylston Stree t. 
VYIAUNCY HALL SC “HOOL (School Es- 
_- tablished in 1828). For Boys and Girls. cian 
tion for the Mass Institute of Technology is a specialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Faculty 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. 
Chemistry and 
work 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Physics are taught by laboratory 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
|: teal ONIVERSITY 
) Address the Dean, 
EDMUND Al. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
Tk {MBRIDGE SCHOOL for Yeung 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director, 


Law 


BENNETT, LL.D. 


School, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord, 
VYNCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOVS 
prepared for college, sclentific schoo}, or business, 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training Buildings pew and ac 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal 
MAssac HU SETTS, Greenfield 
Prien ECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A home se +s with bet! ugh education, 
. Hale, D.D. 
JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 


Reference, Rev 


25th Year. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 


iP’ IGERS HALL SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 


A College-preparatory and Finishing School in Belvi 
dere, asuburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with outlook 
‘nto the open country. Thorough preparation for Har 
vard and Bryn Mawr examinations. Pupils sent on 
ce-tifleate to other colleges. Special advantages in 
modern languages, art, and music. Number of house 
pupils limited to twenty. Address 

Mrs. FE. P. UNDERHILL, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
JOHN W. DALZELLS PRIVATE 
a School for Boys Prepares for College or Scientific 
School. Send for Catalogue. 

New York, Manlius. 

‘T. JOHN'S SCHOOL.—Summer School 
re for Boys for Study or Recreation. Excursion on 
Schoolship around Lake Ontario and the Thousand 
Istands. EKxeursion on Seboolship along Atlantic Coast, 
Apply to Col, WM. VERBECK, President. 

New York City, 30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street. 
yes PEEBLES AND 
4 MISS THOMPSON’ S 


Roarding and Day School for Girls. 


Principal 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ifs BALDWIN’ S Dav, Boarding, and 
College-Preparatory School for Girls reopens 
Sept. 25, 1895. Certificate admits to Smith and Welles 
lev. Within five years, more than forty pupils have en 
tered Brvn Mawr College from this school Diploma 
given in both General and College preparatory courses 
For circulars, ete., address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 
M’ ing bo Day Se ae ol.—26th vear. “ Approved” 
by B ryvn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 


minations are held in the sehool by an examiner from 
the College. Sehool certificate admits to Vassar 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 


17 RS. COMEGYSAND MISS BEL 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
( ey ay Ave mes 
Aye RY STEVENS’ BOARD. 


Ls 


School for Young Ladfes reopens Octeber 1. 
Students prepared for Colleg 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
JT ples {BLE’S BOARDING AND 
d Day School for Young Ladies. Established*in 


1848. Opens September 26, 


60, 


[V ol. 


No. 1 


FE:ducationa?l. 
SUMMER COURSES 


AT THE 
Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 





Instruction will be given during June and July by 
members of the regular instructing staff of the Insti- 
tute in Analytical and Orga: i¢ Chemistry. Bacteriolo 
gy Physiology, Physics (lectures and laboratory), 
French, German, Mathematics. Mechanical Drawing, 
Descriptive Geometry and Architecture. 

Although designed primarily to meet the needs of 
students already in the Lastitute, these courses will 


offer special advantages to 


TEACHERS AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 
intending toapply for advanced standing in September 
Circulars giving detailed information will be mailed 
free on application. 


7... TYE 





ER, 


Museum 0 Of Fine Ar 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass., 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 


(TWENTIETH YEAR.) 
The fall term will begin September 30, 


Ph. D., Secretary. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 


painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and perspective, Principal instrue 
tors: F. W. Benson, ES C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), Mrs William gee (Decora 
tive Design), B. L. Pratt (Modelling), G. H. Monks, M.D. 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspec an Pupils are 


allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum, 
For circulars ¢ Erne detailed information, address 
Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


During the Summer of 1895, from July 8 till Aug. 16, 
courses of instruction will be given in Latin, Freneh, 
German, Engtish Literature, Fnglisnh Language and Com 





pos*tion, Philosophy, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 


Astronomy, Biology, Drawing and Machine Design 
Surveying, C ivil Engineering, iis tology, Botany, Music, 
and Law. 

Tuition rates will be as follows: One course, $15.00; 





twocourses by the same student, $25 
ditto, 3-0 00, 

Cost of beard and rcoms will vary from $3 
a week, 

For announcement 
dress 


CO; three courses, 


00 to 85.00 
aaa > full inform um, “7 
: MES H. WADI 
Secretary of the I aavaneies of Michig ‘an, 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


LANGUAGES. 


During the Spring and Summer some of our regular 
Professors will be sent to localities where an interest 
for study of French or German is evinced. 

The branches of our institution situated in various cities 
will also romain open ail summer. 
A Special Summer Se cae for Languages will be held at 
Asbury Park, N. J., and Auditorium, Chicago 


For se ulars, apply to 
The Berlitz School of Languages, 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Send for list of our publications in foreign languages. 


BRYN TMAWR COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. 


Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Re sident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu 
tonics, Romance Languages, Mathematics, History or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biology. Full un dergraduate 
and graduate Coursesin these departments and in Phi 
losophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan 
guages For General Program or Graduate Pamphlet, 
address Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Founded by E. Tourjce e 


in 1853. oO - rvass* 
As gst? , 
ew Enel mus’ 
sq-.9 1 for Pre tus 
F anklio giving full invvrr n. 
Praxk W vw 


THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
EXATINATIONS FOR WOMEN 


Will be heldin New York on 

Iss, 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Hundred Dollars and « 
are offered in) connectic 


June 25, 27, 28, and 29 


One of Three 
dred Dollars 
examinations. 





Fer inform: —_ zapply to the 
SECRETARY, 33d St., N. Y¥. 


April 25, 1895] 
fi 


SCHOOL OF 


Fourth Summer Session. 


‘The 
ducational. feducate 


APPLIED 


I. ECONOMICS. (Director, | H ©. Adams Cou 
ti f (fovern tto _l * J ‘ 
Study of lndust 1 VJ 
Industrial and Social S 
Il. ETHIcs. Director, Prof Felix Adler Courses: Some Practi 
tion, Trades-Unionism, ete The f 


Beonom el 


Ill. EDUCATION Com. in Charge, Supt. S. T. Dutton, Cha ul ( 


(Higher, Pr 


evelopment on the ] rin Pa fe : Vet j e< 





ofessional, Duties of H 


ete 
ry HISTORY OF Sen aeeres. Director, | C. H. Toy Courses 
hes Christ il Jewish, ets he 
Pre tof chand State Gn Germany, Fra Italy, 
A large ( ps of Le ure ( 1 i g 4 l 
Secretary of the 


- BURNS WESTON, 1395 Arch Street, 


Nation. 


Wai 


ETHICS. 


Plymouth, Mass., July 8-August 0, 1895. 


aw at 


Philadelphia. 


HARV ARD UNIVERSITY 


DURING THE §S 


Ju 
English, 5 courses Metl ods f Teaching Ge etry and Chemistry 
Geriman, 2 courses. Algebra Botany 
French, 2 courses. Engineering, 5 urses uding Cie ZV i 
History. Highway is eering Physiology a 
Common Law Freehan : Dr wing Phys | 
Education and Teaching. Mathe tics cours Cours at 
Pastes, | 2 courses 

Women as well as men are admitted to these courses, es tt ‘ t Me 

Engineering, and the two more advanced irses in Geology 


For pee 


ARRAN 


Summer School. 


"MMER OF 1895 courses of inst fi 


et ceding the above courses, and other information. apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Clerk of Committee, Harvard University, 


Gk TO SPEND YOUR Sl 
AT 


annever racer A wae THRE SE 





Cambridge, Mass 


UMER VACATION 
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mie 
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Fi tA 

\ @ . 
Ay 

a 
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\ \ 
‘\ 
4 

her 
. 
Esta ~ \ 


\N AGEN 
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Knobel’s Guide Books 


In Natural [fistory 


PHE TREES AND SHRUBS 


THE PERNS AND EVERGREENS 









Second Season of the me ALL it PYINT O° WOODS 
between Great aun ee. ce Po Ocean L Ss thar irs from New ‘ ( \ 
attend Summer Schools, Popular Lectures, ¢ . sv S THE DAY BUTTERELIES AND DUSK 
asea-vovyage, For particular ldress I \ CO N. Pa N. ¥ FLYERS 
THE TWENTIETH SESSION rH ! : 
SAUVEUR COLL 7 GE OF LANGU AGES 
AMHERST SU MME R gaceaieton y. l posit < 
Will be held at AMHERST COLLEGE, shan 7 pop 2 
gust 0, 1895. tir “gps 
aah ' ot rerer NATURAL HISTORY \ \ } 
I hes taught: Fret n, Italiar i xis mdr \ &s = \ - 2 \ L PQ, | 
Latin. Geedl pe ient ar "Et is ul x 2VTY , ’ AND SPORTING dds 
Library Feonomy, Chem logy M 
matics, Painting, Physi , 
For prog nme address \ 
Professor W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass , 3 8 3 apres é 
t se Mecca For BEST LIST OF BOOKS in 
University of Virginia, s. Address 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 
The Board of Visitors of this niversity w r ho : 
it their next annual meetin ine ; z the f s 
election of a Professor of Modern Language i ’ n 
furthe: particulars, address } rk 1>1> | 
WM. M. THORNTON, LL BRADLIEL WHIDDEN 
1ai P 
: ‘ aan = ~aF{- rele 
COLGATE ACADEMY. uted 


HAME.TON, N. Y. 








New gyn tawe dormitories 
-* iy rodern ‘ s. For 
at e Princtpa 
Ms . rage heal | 
York, | ae tae 1an apart? te, N { 4 
sabi e F ra here she w r eive S 
ike t Ing 
and w MN arrange for some 
ences ire ] < tf 
White, “New Y rk 
RIVE [RV iw ACADE“1Y 
OUTH YI Al I pares ft Z 
( vernr n \ ale ies t I ess s. A 
leta ee i ‘ Seeretar 
SRE £ AMEN 
THE MISSES  Veerars 
Pomfret, ¢ t n wi re v Apr Lsv 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN, 
S Se \V/ . . r y 
» ptional studies. Special a itages 
Languages and Mus! rVmuas rT ‘4 4 
for catalogue to Miss E. W. Boy Prt Seaton a 
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(ieneral 


100) 


Library List 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


BRUNSWICK, GERMANY. : 
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Text-Books in Mental and Moral Science. 
Ethics. | Logic. 


| 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. By Borpen P. | THE ELEMENTS OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By 
Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in Boston Univer- Noau kK. Davis, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Moral 
sity. pp. 309. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75.  Introduc- Philosophy in the University of Virginia. pp. 218. 


Cloth, 90 cents. Introduction price, 75 cents. 

It is the best book in the field.-.B. P. RaymMonp, President of Wesleyan Uni It would not be difficult to point out in this small work at least a half a 
versity. | dozendistinct gains to the science. —Professor CoLLiIns Denny, Vanderbilt Uni- 
sf | versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Psychology. | THE ELEMENTS OF INDUCTIVE LOGIC 
PSYCHOLOGY. By Joun Dewey, Ph.D. pp. xii. (Just Published.) By the same Author. pp. 204, 12mo0, 
- Cloth, $1 oo. Introduction price, 80 cents. 


tion price, $1 46. 


428. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 Introduction price, $1 03. . 3 
The book, I think, marks a distinct progress on anything in that depart 7 Like its companion, a masterpiece,—Supt. J. T. Murree of Marion (Ala.) 
ment which has been done in English.—Epwarp Catrp, Professor of Moral Military Institute. 


‘hilosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow Theory of Thought. 
Psychological Theory. THE THEORY OF THOUGHT. A Treatise on 
[INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGICAL THE- Deductive Logic. By NOAH K: DAVIS, Pap: isbo0. 
ORY. By BorRDEN P. BOWNE. Dp; X1V., 330. 8vo, pp. X., 310. 8vo, C loth, $2 00. Introduction price, 
Cloth, $1 “75. Introduction price, $1 46. $1 67. 
A comprehensive account of the science of Logic from its earliest days, 


with every variety of example to illustrate the principles. —Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin. 


Metaphysics. —_— 


A series of essays in pure psychology, the basis of the whole performance 
being facts, not theories. — The Beacon, Boston, 





METAPHYSICS. A Study in First Principles. By errr 
‘eevee J Steg MI, PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. By Borpey. P, 
JORDEN P. Bowne. pp. Xiv., 534. 8vo, Cloth, ; : a A 
» a ; BowNE. pp. x., 270. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. Intro- 
$1 75. Introduction price, $1 46. | deaiihl Say, 
< ; aan 100 price, ). 
To read this thoughtful volume will be a wholesome intellectual discipline, | — ms bal 4 
as well as a strong confirmation of faith in revealed religion as the true philo One of the simplest in statement and clearest in thought of the many 
sophy of the universe and of man Zion's Herald, Boston 1 works on the vinebiagaes Critic, 
The above books will be sent to anv address on receipt of price. Tf ordered sent by mail, ro per cent, should be added for postage. A sample cops 


for ex aminatio n with a view to introduction into schools will be sent postpaid TO TEAC HERS ONLY o” receipt of the introduction price 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
THE UNIVERSITY TUTORIALSERIES 4US7 PUBLISHED. 


Text=Books on Mathematics and Science. | OP OF BRLILAS: or In Derance 


Analysis, Elementary Qualitative. By WiLLIAM tent, and Light, Elementary Text-Book of. By Vile, anda companion story, The 
Brags, M.A., LL.B. F.C.S., and R. W. STEWART, D.Sc. V. STEWART, D.Sc., Lond. Second Edition. $1.00. $ ’ . 
40 cents. Heat, Text-Book of. (Vol. I]. of the Tutorial Phy- | Troubling of Bethesda Pool, by 

Astronomy, Elementary Mathematical. By (. W. — er W. Srewant, D.Sc, Lond. Second Eat- LAURA E,. RICHARDS, author of 

r , ton 


(. BARLOW, M.A., Lond. and Camb.; B.Se., Lond., and 


(¢ H. Bryan, M.A., Camb, Fellow of St. Peter’s College. | Hydrostatics, an Elementary Text-Book of. By ( aptain January, etc, 





Second Edition, with ANSWERS. $1.80 Ww . 1AM Briaas, M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bry These two charming stories, told in Mrs. Richards’s 
Chomtetry, Synopsis of Non-Metallic. With an ar 1.A. 50 cents. : ; brightest vein, are quaintly characteristic or her 
»pendix on Calculations. By WiLuiaM Bricus.,, M.A., | Light, Text-Book of. (Vol. 11/. of the Tutorial Phy general style. 

haa . F.C.S. Interleaved. 40 centa. secs.) Uniform with “ The Text-Book of Heat.” By As the Boston Post says 

: R. W. STEWART, D.Sc., 1. Second Edition. $1.00. ** Mrs. *hards he ade fo orself ¢ » ‘he 

Socialite Geometry: The Right Line and Circle T c., Lom econd Edition 1 ( P a ae ee an wanes s 4 ns i If : _— bw - 

Ry WILLIAM BRiaas, MA., LL.B. F R.A.S,and G. H. | Magnetism and Electricity, Text-Book of. With cg, NTA? UCC 

159 Diagrams and numerous Examples. By R. W. treatment of New England life. 


BRYAN, M.A. Second Edition. 80 cents. KEY. $1.00, | . sep . ' a 
STEWART, D.Sc. $1.00. Second Edition, revised and Square 16mo, cloth, extra, 50 cents 
enlarged. (Vol. IV. of the Tutoria! Physics.) 


Mensuration of the Simpler Figures: Including the — ine ; 
Dynamics, Text-Book of. By WitLtAmM Briaas, M.A., ~y — alll ayia 2 ag oy eee N«¢ ID/ ER o> 7 RIL B ) ‘ 


LL.B., F R A.S., and G. H. Bryan, M.A. 50 cents. EDMONDSON, B.A. 60 cents. 
Geometry of Similar Figures and the Plane. (Eu- | Sound, Text-Book of. By E. Catrcupoon, BS.C,. Fourth Thousand. 


clid VL and XI.) With Numerous Deductions, worked Lecturer in Physics at University Tutorial College, 
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The Week. 


WHILE Senators Harris and Blackburn 
are proclaiming their subserviency to silver 
monometallism, a movement is on foot in 
the South for a sound-money convention 
to be held at Memphis on the 23d of May. 
The first steps for this meeting were 
tuken by the commercial organizations of 
Memphis—the Cotton Exchange, Mer 
chants’ and Lumber Exchanges, the Ma 
nufaeturers’ Association, and the Young 
Men’s Business League-—which held a 
joint meeting and adopted a call for ‘a 
convention to be composed of delegates 
to be chosen by the people of the 
Southern States who believe in the neces 
sity of asound and stable currency and 
het 

restore and in the future to maintain 
The meet 


was addressed by the Hon. Josiah 


ter banking facilities, in order to fully 
prosperity among the people.”’ 
ing 
Patterson of the Memphis district, whose 
services In the cause of sound currency 
have be n recognized and welco ned 
throughout the country and rewarded by 
a reelection to Congress. Many letters 
have been received from Southern cities 
and towns promising hearty codperatiotn 

so there is no doubt of the success of 
the convention. The movement cannot 
be too warmly commended. The idea has 
been widely promulgated that the inte 
restsof the West and South as regards thi 
currency are different from those of the 
ast. This notion has received vulgar 
pictorial illustration in a widely circulat 

ed pamphlet, representing the West asa 
Sioux Indian, with war-paint and feath 
ers, and a Southern planter with their 


artis around each other’s necks’ in 


champagne together. Su 
breed sectional strife will no doubt r 

ceive an effectual quietus at the hands of 
the Memphis convention. There is no 
more reason why the South and the West, 
or even the Ogalalla Sioux, should hav: 
an inferior currency than there is for their 
having flint-lock muskets, worthless gun 
powder, or bad medicine-men. Senators 
Harris and Blackburn are decidedly ** bad 


— %9 
medicine. 


At last we have got what we have ng 
and in vain asked the Jingoes to give us, 
a definition of ** Americanism.”’ It is fur 


of Ambassador Eus 


nished by the speeci 
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Saturday S papers That Fus 
tiss speech vas ‘*ringi wit \ 
ricabnbism IS HIndivV Luara 


the Tribu e, and Terrell’s remarks t 
the Turkish minister of foreign affairs are 





of the same metal. Fro 
we learn that ‘‘ intense Americanism ’ 


made up of ignorance, im 


m the two men 


18 


sudence, and lies 


in about equal parts. Mr. Eustis declared 


that ‘‘ we can truthfully say that no weak 


er nation ever suffered 


from aggressiot 


on the part of the United States.”’ 1 


not our minister to Fran 


e old eT u 


remember the Mexican war? That is tl 


“war of conquest,’ and 


war which Gen. Grant called repeated!) 


said of it tha 


8 


‘‘even if the annexation jof Texas] itself 
could be justified, the manner in whicl 
the subsequent war was fi 1 uy 
Mexico cannot.’’ We say nothing al t 
the bullying attack upon Chili, tl 
bombardment of Greytown, the joint res 
lution of Congress to collect a i fron 
Venezuela by force. But Terrell! was a 
much more ringing American than | t 
He stood boldly uy in the | ilace a ( 
stantinople and demanded ; t tot 
Sultan in order to tell him that t 
‘‘save the country from the \ t 
would be ** bad for Turkey." He © took 
occasion to enlighten the Turk a t t 
English Constitution, and rei 
that'tthe Queen, and not the Constitut 
is sovereign *' in England This her 
Texan, whose educatiot tthe Ur t 
of Missouri was “sup ente is it 
evidently needed to | “hy a 
course at Heidelberg,”’ i early t 8 
ritual descendant of General C ce, W 
insisted that the Qu 
t! e ¥ wer f | * is it i 
the | for gy a luxurious 
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Hylton agst. the United States decision. 
What we to know from the court 


is whether this has come to pass, 


want 
now 
whether a tax has been imposed which 
operates, and was meant to operate, une- 
qually. As the court not 
spoken out its mind on this point, it has 
not done its duty, or, at all events, it has 
Peo 


much to know what 


long as has 


not satisfied popular expectations. 


ple do not 80 
kinds of taxation were familiar to 
George Washington and Benjamin Frank- 
lin as whether the particular kind of op- 


care 


direct 


pression against which the constitutional 
to guard them is 
All that we have got 


provision was meant 
being attempted. 
as yet from the court is a declaration that 
income derived from land is legally land, 
and that if you cannot tax land, you can- 
not tax the rent of land. What we want 
to know now is whether when you tax a 
that is, 
his earnings 
levy a capitation tax. It 
that under the Constitution 
a capitation tax is a direct tax, and must 
Now, what we want to 
is, where a capitation tax comes 
Does the taxpayer coin it, or does 


man’s income you tax the man 
if you take a portion of 
do not 
is admitted 


you 


be apportioned, 
know 
from. 
he give his note, or does the collector is 
7 at on 
Where does the man, in short, 
get the money he pays the tax with? It 
will not do to say he derives it from income, 
for the framers of the Constitution, we are 


sue his own note for it and ** base 
the man? 


told, knew nothing about income except 
income from land. What is the mysteri- 
ous source, then, from which a capitation 
We want to hear the 
deliverance of modern judges on this most 
important question. A new financial 
world has come into existence since Alex- 


tax would come? 


ander Hamilton’s day, and we want to 
have the Constitution applied to it, not 
by the judges of 1795, but by the judges 
of 1895, 


On the first day of March an act was 
approved creating two additional judges 


of the United States Court in the Indian 
Territory. These judges had to be ap 
pointed by the President, with the con 
currence of the Senate. It was the 


opinion of Judge Story that if the Sen 
ate is in session when offices are created 
which have not yet been filled, and nomina- 
tions are not then made to it by the Presi 
dent, he cannot appoint to such offices 
because the 


during the recess, vacancy 


does not happen during the recess. Ordi 
narily, if a vacancy exists while the 
Senate is in session, and is not filled, 


either because no nomination is made or 
because the Senate fails to act upon it, 
or in the last hours of the session rejects 
the nominee, the President has the same 
right to make a temporary appointment 
during the recess as he has when the va 
cancey actually oceurs after the adjourn 
This, at least, is the 
view of Attorney-General Wirt and his 
successors, but the question has never 


the 


ment of Congress. 


been determined, we believe, by 
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courts. In 1863, during the debate in 
the Senate on the army = appropria- 
tion bill, Mr. Trumbull introduced an 
amendment which forbade the Treasury 
to pay any salary in such a case until the 
appointee should be confirmed. The de- 
bate shows that the Senate considered the 
President not authorized to make an ap- 
pointment during the recess of the Senate 
if the vacancy existed while the Senate 
was in session. As they had no power 
actually to prevent the appointment, they 
passed an act forbidding payment of the 
officer’s salary, which, as was then said, 
would * probably put an end to the habit 
of making such appointments.’’ This 
view was combated by only one member, 
who referred the Senate to Mr. Wirt’s 
opinion, and added, ‘‘However we may 
read the Constitution, for forty years the 
precedents have been against that theory.”’ 





This act has just been construed by the 
comptroller of the treasury in the cases 
of these judges. His decision is a singu- 
lar one in that it upholds the constitu- 
tional right of the President to make the 
appointments during the recess of the Se- 
nate, but at the same time sustains the 
act of 1863, which withholds the salary of 
the appointees. In short, he decides that 
Messrs. Springer and Kilgore hold their 
offices by a valid title, and that an appro- 
priation is provided for the payment of 
their salary, but that they cannot be al- 
lowed a cent until their nomination is con 
firmed. As the salary of an office is a 
mere incident to the title, it is to be hop- 
ed that this case will be brought before 
the courts, that it may be determined 
whether the act of 1863 is not another 
evidence of that propensity, against which 
the Federalist warns us, of the legisla- 
tive department ‘to intrude upon the 
rights and to absorb the powers of the 
other departments.’ 


’ 


of the unfortunate results of the 
excessive attention bestowed in our le- 
gislatures upon personal considerations is 
that really important laws come to be 
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enacted without proper advertisement. 
Every one is watching for some new 
political combination, some  mischie- 


vous trick, or some disguised job, and 
fundamental changes in the law are made 
without attracting attention. Such is the 
passage of an act by the New York Le- 
gislature which materially alters the law 
of inheritance. Under the law as it 
stood, a widow was entitled to dower in 
her husband's real estate, whether he 
died testate or intestate. As the law now 
stands, in case of intestacy, the widow is 
treated lineal descendant. Where 
there are lineal descendants all of equal 
degree of consanguinity, the widow re- 
ceives her equal share; where they are of 
different degrees, the widow receives the 
share of the descendant of the nearest de- 
gree. If there are no lineal descendants, 
the widow inherits the whole real estate, 
to the exclusion of parents and collateral 


aS a 





relatives. While there is much to be said 
in favor of this change in the law, it is 
evident that very serious complications 
might arise in the case of improvident 
matches. The stake to be played for by 
the class of women who make ‘ common- 
law ’’ marriages is much increased, and as 
the right of dower is still preserved, sub- 
ject to election, dangerous uncertainties 
as totitle may arise. In such a communi- 
ty as New York city it is at present fre- 
quently very embarrassing to the convey- 
ancer when property descends through in- 
testate succession. Unless the decedent 
was a Well-known citizen leaving a family, 
there may be trouble from claims for dower 
which cannot possibly be guarded against. 
Frequently the circumstances are such’ 
as to make the risk a very slight one, 
the value of any possible life estate being 
inconsiderable. But now it is no longer 
the possibility of a charge for a term of 
years upon one-third of the property that 
is to be considered; it is the possibility of 
an entire failure of title, the hopeless loss 
of the whole property. Whether the 
changes in the law were on the whole de- 
sirable or not, it is obvious that the pub- 
lic ought to have an opportunity of being 
heard before such changes are adopted. 


The policy of introducing and discuss 
ing bills, not for the sake of passing them, 
but in order to make a good party plat- 
form for the next election, is one of which 
the English ministry are now accused by 
their opponents. In the last ten weeks of 
Parliament they have got the Welsh dis- 
establishment bill and the Irish land_ bill 
past the second reading, and the local 
veto bill past the first; but neither of 
them has been discussed in committee, 
where all the real shaping of legislation is 
done. With the time necessarily to be 
taken up by voting supply, it is alleged 
that not more than one of these bills can 
possibly pass the House, yet the Govern- 
ment insists upon driving them three 
abreast, not because it expects to pass 
them, but in order to show the electors 
the kind of legislation it favors. Whether 
such work is shrewd politics must always 
be considered a moot question. It is a 
question which the Republicans will have 
to confront in the next Congress. Ex- 
Speaker Reed, for his part, has already 
declared against passing a Republican 
tariff bill in the House, simply for making 
a ‘*‘record ’’: as nothing of the kind can 
be made law, he would leave the whole 
matterseverely alone. This looks like dis- 
interested devotion to business methods 
and the practicable, but Mr. Reed’s ene- 
mies are not slow to say that he is really 
not sound on the tariff, and opposes agi- 
tating it now because he does not want to 
agitate it at all. Here, forexample, is Mr. 
James Dobson of the Philadelphia Manu 
facturers’ Club asserting: 
- *T do not think it will be 
Congress to say that we cannot pass any laws 
because the present executive is so much at 


variance with the policy of the Republican 
party that it would be a waste of time and 


wise for the next 

















labor lost, for the executive would veto any 
measure not meeting his views on poll 
economy. Any party who would take a 
tion of this kind, in my judgment, would meet 
the condemnation of the people, and very 
justly so.” 





But Dobson ought to remember that what 
Reed is afraid of is, that any party which 
now went to work to disturb business by 
tariff agitation, merely for the sake of agi- 
tation and making a record, would be con 
demned by the people, and justly so. As 
Reed, not Dobson, is to organize the 
House, we presume it is safe to say there 
will be no tariff bill in the next Congress. 





The rather Jingoish remarks of Sir Fd 
ward Grey, on March 28, about the 
French in Africa, and the rejoinder of the 
French minister of foreign affairs, a week 
later, were not without those ludicrous 
features which sometimes enliven diplo- 
matic encounters. Sir Edward had heard 
that two French expeditions had entered 
the British protectorate on the Niger, and 
also had knowledge of rumors that a 
secret French expedition was headed for 
the Nile valley. He could only say that 
it must be well known to the Government 
of France that such acts would be un 


friendly, and would be so viewed by Eng- 
land. Loud cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear,’ tol- 
lowed, with praise of the Government’s 
firm and patriotic attitude. Excitement 
reigned in the Stock Exchange and on the 
Paris Bourse, and all the talk was of war. 
All this was in entire oversight of Sir Fd 

ward’s qualification, that he did not for a 
moment credit the rumors about the Nile 
expedition, and that it was not wise to 
attach any importance to the Niger busi- 
ness until the reply of the French Gov 

ernment was had. In other words, it was 
defiance, patriotic firmness, war—all with 
an if. But M. Hanotaux, on April 5, 
showed what a peacemaker your /f is. 
He was blessedly ignorant of any French 
expeditions to the British Niger. He had 
heard, he admitted, that the Niger Com 
pany, a purely private corporation, was 
endeavoring to monopolize trade, in viola- 
tion of articles 26, 27, and 30 of the 
Treaty of Berlin. But he had no doubt 
England would remedy that, and make 
ample amends for the illegal confiscation 
of a French vessel on the Niger. In fact, 
with a tact and grace which put him at : 
great advantage compared with Sir Edwar 
Grey, the French minister of foreign af 
fairs removed the whole matter from the 
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realm of angry parliamentary discussion, 
and reserved it for that of calm and good- 
natured diplomatic negotiation. Thus 
ended another newspaper war, brief, but, 
while it lasted, fearless and glorious. 





That the influence in the East of the 
several Powers having possessions in the 


North Pacitic must soon undergo a read 
justment, is clearly foreshadowed by the 
conditions of peace exacted by Japan fr 
China. Ostensibly Japan declared war 
order to obtain the complete independe1 


and needed internal improvement of C 
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rea. But, having won the fight, she not | 
only demands this and the payment of a 
sum of money as indemnity more than 
equalling the utmost of her expenditure 
upon the war; she insists also upon the 
transfer to her jurisdiction of a considera 
ble portion of Chinese territory. With the 
independence of Corea and the paymentof 
the indemnity the rest of the world has 
only a moderate concern, but the affair 
takes on a ditferent aspect when it is pr 

posed to add to Japan’s territory a portion 
of the province of Mantchuria and the 
Island of Formosa. The acquisition of 
the former especially atfects Russia’s pr 

jects of Asiatic expansion, and it is already 
predicted that her Government will not 
permit the contemplated transfer. Under 
the treaty just concluded, Formosa will 
indisputably become a part of the Japan 
ese Empire, which with this ac 
will have what has been appropriately 


termed ‘“‘the Malta of the North Va 
lr 


cific.”’ Five years ago Manjir wwaki 
Japanese student at Cambridge Uni 
sity, England, in a monograph on * Jay 
and the Pacific,”’ pointed t that, ‘if tl 
occupier [Japan] of the Loo Choo Is is 
also occupied Formosa on a_ military 
basis, she again would have neat 

lute control of the North Pacific.’ 7 
may be an exaggerated statement, but 
the international importance of the 
templated acquisition has thus far 

been appreciated. The island is almost 


directly in the pathway of the stea 








lines from Hong Kong to Australia, P 
ma, Niearagua, San Francisco, Var ver, 
and Japan. Steamers from Hong Kong t 
Shanghai run between the island and t 
mainland. Asa military basis for attack 
ing China, its advantages are inestimal 
and Japanese authorities, before t pre 
sent war, prophesied that the power 
quiring it could make it a rival in 
mercial, as well as strategical, importance 
to Hong Kong itself 
The grumbling of the Russ ress 
ver the terms of the treaty betw J 
pan al i China pr 4Oiv gnihes ft tt 
Gover ent w St ins s t of 
Var to prevent Ta il f vett £ 
dgment on the ma ir f Asia Ne I 
digment w } un for Russia a 
ized and strong neighber on rT ster 
frontier. As tters stand res . 
y China t t with, whos sist 
y issearcely that of ajelly \\ 
t e1bderial railway s I { s 
that Russia can bring r resources 
+ ear + ( a ~ 
a absorb» territory s asilv as § 
bsort that f t Tur ins i 
r mar t Afghanista N f 
Japal 8 e & 4 NUSSIa 1S 
stronger power than Jay but to fight 
ta dist f 4,00 s fr r capi 
tal r res an expenditur strengtl 
+ f 4 = . rt + + XI +, re 
atshte I Fr a “ ger t 
a 4 r er purpos side wit 
Russia this paper var against 
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Japan rt German press is divide 
some denouncing European interfere: 


as outrageous, while others, in the Rus 


sian interest, hold that Corea is a part of 
the European bala fpower. England 
is Sliient sotar, but ¢t s tt 1 t 
that her influence w be cast on the side 
of Japan, both | Ause it rinterest t 
have Russia bead ont Paci , and t 
cause f@r-minded me bject to havi 
Japan cheated out of het hctory 
WW the G G t i 
ng its t iit ? ey ? ; 
international s1 f that w 
fool the Agra . grea 
ar 1 trade Oa f tl } 
pire are t \ ( f, 
thre Defer t sta i 
@ for } tatir 
fa U! i t 
wna f tt t t A 
bar ‘ tl 
‘ in ¢ ‘ , si 
¢ Ar 
‘ — - 
} j 
+} . Z 
} i 
' \ ’ ‘ 
Ls I Y 
\\ ‘ at 
e P 
ra ¢ ‘ 
(y t I 3 ¢ 
+] ~~ ‘ 
‘ 
ft . 4 Py f 
sf t \ 
vay ] SS4 ink f 
e 2 \ it . 
TASS =~ OOOO and 
\\ r ~ f t 
t Se) OO) Uk \ v st Pha i 
‘ t t t si } s4 
t fairly av t ed, is x 
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= ar. 6D ad itself a 
r i re Vita { t f the entire 
r fe ofG anv that its aba 
t yiss \ t 
T \ 1 +) i the 
Tect in I s in Ger the i 
. - ass M I ‘a is writter 
thr rt sint Lh fs te 
show that the troubles of the landowners 
have ! relation to the curr juestior 
at but r t t porary over 
supply of cereals. M. Say tells his readers 
that France ca t ange her sys 
tem without losi t ld In England 
¢ bimetallists hav ade just sufficient 
st i the | ents up to battle 
Phere isnot the slightest reason to suppose 
that t ference, if it is held, will de 
nvthing more than ‘‘ talkee-talkee.’’ In 
fact, the impossibility of coming to an 
greement is, in the last resort, the sure 
| protec ti f the business world against 


lisastrous tinkering with the standard of 
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comes to a bank to get a bill discounted, | get the heaviest returns. It was to pre 


he does not say, ** Now mind, the payment | vent this confusion that money was 
Mr. Harvey, the secretary of the Bimetal : a hts : : 


epee of this bill in full will depend on my own | invented—-to afford a measure of value 
lic League, and author of * Coin’s Finan : : wae ia ; ; : 

: : . : : ., | account of the times. If 1] say that trade | which should not be atfected by ups 
cial School,’ has written an ‘‘open letter : ‘ 


: ‘ . oa ; a has been slack, or the competith n ha and downs in the value of other com 
in answer to President Cleveland’s letter ‘ els ee : ee is 

: s been very keen, or the fashion of good modities, or only in a small degree, or 

to the business men’s committee. In this SA Giae oe ‘ 

has changed, you must make me a heavy | which, at ailevents, would measure men’s 


he has set out the whole bimetallic theory 
of the nature of debts and of the nature 
of contracts, and it is the queegest con- 
fession ever made by any man called a 
‘secretary’? in a commercial country. 


discount. I am not going to pay you back | promises in ways from which they could 


$5,000 when the goods I buy with it hav not depart. 


not gone off or have depreciated 10 per cent. As to Harvey’s estimate of the fall in 


No, no; ’'m not the man to practise that | produce, Mr. Upton, the former assistant 
= ; . ; caaaete : sort of extortion on.’ Of course if any | seeretary ¢ e treasury, a very careful 
There is a great deal of mere fustian in | | o cretary of the treasury, a very carefu 
if 


the letter, but we shall quote the very 


‘aler talked in that way, he would not | statistician, says that Harvey has been 


‘ : : : po vet his bill discounted, The banker | departing from the truth about the price 
worde in which he sets out his view of the 7 \W mais % ; pial i ' . , : 
i . would say promptiv, ** eare not vome in of wheat, as about so many ther things 
relation of money to debts: ‘yi pry dae aceon oe : 


to business with you. If that is the way | Hle saya and shows that wheat bas in ten 
“* Mon and these debts pavable in money 

Money, and these debts pity In mon yeu understand trade, you must uo els 
have been steadliy increasing Ui exchange 2 ‘ 


years fallen only 26 per cent., so that a 





able value with the property of the people where with your paper. 


A debt for $1,000 that) 1.000) bushels of wheat 
would have paid ten years ago, now re 
quires the farmer to give up 2,000 bushels of 
wheat, In exchange for these dollars, with 


which to pay the same debt. The debts 
now in existence are principally old debts, 
or renewed or refunded = debts, or new 


debts contracted to pay old debts, or debt 

which the people have been forced to contract 
by reason of the continued decline in pric 

The owners of products must now give Dp 
twice as much property to pay their taxes as in 
1873 Seventeen thousand bushels of wheat 
would have paid the President's salary of 
$25,000 in 1878, and it now requires LGO,OOO 
bushels of wheat to pay your annual salary of 
$50,000, Taxes have been increased, as ex press 
ed in dollars, and have doubled and quadrupled, 
as measured in the property which the people 
surrender with which to pay them simee 1&73 
We have constantly pointed the people to. the 
ever-increasing exchangeable value of the er 

ditor’s dollar, and to the reason why it was 


It is not an exaggeration to say that all, 


ed on the understanding that the cred 


prises did not prosper according to Hai 
vey’s own account, the debt should be 


statement of his af 


bankruptcy.’ 


] 


or nearly all, the debts of the world which 


are the result of loans, have been contract 


not share the debtor’s risks 
They could not have been contracted on 
any other basis. Nobody but a fool would 
lend money to Harvey, for instance, on 


the understanding that if Harvey’s enter 


This scaling of debts on the debt- 


y M4 
ir , } 
fairs Is, In 


is generally known as ‘frau 


‘ it is only un 


name that people are familiar 


farmer who could pay a debt ten years ago 
with 1,000 bushels of wheat, would now 
have to pay only 1,360 bushels, not 2,000, 
So that if he cut down his debt 50 per 
cent., as proposed by Harvey, he would, 
on the Harvey plan, cheat his creditor otit 
of 24 per cent. of his debt. But this 
is not all. All farmers are not depend 
ent op wheat alone. They pay, or help 
to pay, their debts with other crops. 
‘ake corn, for instance. The total pro- 
duct of the United States is one half more 
valuable than the wheat crop. It was 
quoted in January, 1855, on the Chicago 
Board of Trade at 35 cents a bushel, 
a few days ago at 45 cents a bushel, 


an increuse of 28 percent. Consequently, 


} 
increasing, but the influence of these creditors | With it. When a debtor comes in and | the debter would be able to make up with 


has dominated your administration, and you | gays, “Tam not doing well, and this is all | his corn the loss on his wheat. 


insist on such a currency as they bave estab ‘ > - ce ; , : } 
ished as a sound currency. Tt moans the con you’re going to get,” the world says he is Mr. Upton has also examined the report 
fiscation of the property of the people by th a rascal. But this is what Harvey pro- | on prices and wages made by a sub-com 


sale of property under mortgages, judgments, 
and executions, It means that tixed imcotse 


poses all the farmers of the United States | mittee of the finance committee of the 


will wipe out the interests of stockholders in | shall say. He demands that every lender | Senate in 1803, with the following result: 
° r railways and corporations.” } : . Ss 
our ra L) nd co poration of money shall take alt the risks of the Td : 4 3 Cait Ads ¢ Pa 
- Me COMMITEE’ Cure iis Ce nputed thre 
Now, one of the great uses of money is | debtor’s business, and, worst of all, of his | average prices per annum of the nine princi 
pal agricultural products, barley, corn cotton, 





to enable men to lend without agreeing to | character. 
° icInp., oats, eats, rye, tobacco, and wheat, 


Moreover, this plan of finance would in ince 1x60, and, after giving to each product 


its weight in proportion to its yield, combined 


is to say, becoming a partner in his busi- | volve a radical change in the manner of | ! 


share the debtor’s fortunes-- without, that 


ind tabulated the average values in gold of 


ness. When a farmer asks me to lend | doing business of the whole civilized | these nine products for every year from 1860 


him $10,000 on the security of his farm, | world. It would take us back to barter | te Es !t. that of ot! being acini sented by Loo, 

a , ; as : ; # ‘ Relow will be found this tabulation for eve ry 
pay able at a certain date, if he proposes everywhere. What would be the use, for hiith year, to which I have added the gotd value 
that the amount he is to return to me ] instance, of putting 810,000 in a bond, tthe bullion in a silver dollar, that the depre 























shall depend on his success -thatis,on his} when a fall in’ prices might make it | © aioe value of silver may be striking 
crops being good and the prices of his | worth only half that amount, as is now & ides Relative aversge — Go'd value of 
produce keeping up I unhesitatingly re- | proposed, when Harvey could step in, ask | yea iocaecnete dine eae 
fuse. Isay, No. I do not want to be- | for the bond, and say thaton aecalm review | [22 Or lots 
come a farmer or to share in the profits | of the whole situation the debtor was satis psc as — i 
and losses of a farm, or stake my savings | fied that 210,000 ought to be only 85,000, | [228 pie lag 
in any manner on his industry, or capa- | and that the $10,000 must be scratched out | 1% _ am 
city, or foresight. I have no idea how he | and 85,000 written in accordingly? Bonds ‘It will be seen that during the thirty-one 
may manage his affairs. I am willing to | would not be drawn in the pre years under consideration the exchat oe 
lend him the money if I can do so with- | any longer. Debtors would be made liable a ghee gph gps eee cae seri 
out much risk of its diminution from | forso many bushels of grain, or so many niform, while the same power of silver has 
any cause, but I will not go shares | head of cattle or barrels of pork: but | 1" pean rink et wn a 7. . eae bis 

with him in his ventures. I will not | even this form would not do. Grair perly that gold appreeiated | : 
take pay in corn or wheat. I prefer | might rise, and so might cattle or pork.  alnages aaige Bantams pase # the erica also 
money, because money fixes the value of | So there would have to be a provision als ere tn hi ; amend ‘ ti oy thie pai { a a { 
my loan from the day I make it. Thatis | in the bond that the debtor was to be derived From the Thy CE Ee 
what money is for. It is a measure of ] allowed in that case to give the credit arial caclebenctad 

value, and when he promises me $10,000 | or smaller quantities than he stipulated Similar caleulations in) Europe have 
I shall expect to get back what I gave him | for, as common, justice. In fact, the | produced results still more striking, 
without having to listen to his stories | settlement of debts when bonds fel M. Pierson is a Dutch — economist 
about hard times and low prices, sick- | due would) be very like Donnybrook | of great distinction. Moreover, he is or 
ness in his family, and the water on his} Fair. Only half the transaction would | has been a bimetallist: his difficulty is 
knee, or the high price of whiskey. consist in valuation: the rest would be | with “the ratio,”’ which he does not see 


In like manner when a dry-goods dealer ' fighting, and the biggest creditors would his way to fixing. He has been writing on 
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the alleged scarcity of g l, and con rather, the nverst f itis the it portant ist Congress rhe money question for 
quent fall of prices, and he takes three | fact, that if a party's principles are not | and has for } } aol ntent 7 
tables of prices computed by Continenta j true, they are s to break down in spite | tween the two ends of the D racy: si 
statisticians, Messrs. Sauerbeck, Soetbeer, | of victories. But frat agsertior rmen a a aiealitete 
and Kral, and presents the rise or fall as | as ne h rectly reported, is | whoever thes i sc) ' ely = 
follows : | f ‘ phat 4 vs WwW a ne that ¢ » pag ~ 
sa bec H ! ! s t As thi \ a itens to 

ISA7-1s50 1M? TL t nest tt spit ft \ 1th | 
INO] ES8o Lit Lie TF 
INGL-ISTO 124 ‘ ' ‘ it t , at y tow sf na 
INTI-ISTD 12s aP : : 
INTEEISSO lle 1253 i ; very a] 3 S si i t 
Iss] —— = ee x t } \ } : \ is { } , fs andl Hi 
Ispo-1501 ad vo : { if Appia { t a“ | Mus ! Is yr <A \ 

The three calculations show a rise in j t I t tof laxige ar I ~ that 
prices from Iso1l to 1860, anot fi ! k, however, u L ble what | Senator Morga t s like a thy 
IS71 to IST5, then a fall, a ording ; ! er sentimenta il idk Tes] : 4% Par tt aa ent is Ther it 
Sauerbeck, of IS per cent., accord te thal Vaily to party | “ass a I t t t by 
the other two of LO per cent \ e |) r for those peculiar arti S 3 xreeed SO>, INS s Is } 
give a heavy fallin ssi. bre Issoto TSOl, [1 exalted posit »tow thes st] ' ’ I t iract t 
compared to the period from [ssl to Iss} } show pretty stror redentiais t t j View t ) art ts 
there was, according to Sauerbeck, 1 t | t \ it f va aint 
of 16 per cent.: aceording to Soct! , of | ) : t w t t t pat } 1) x 
Iv per cent Phe veneral re C1 t | the , inity, t sta est | it \ t 
prices did not alter St sibiy betwee | l tv, tos TLS f Ostra | Vet 
I861 and ISS35, except in the vear f sy tv before God \ ‘ ( \ t Panes 
culation, 1872-5. It was only in [ssi t | ly t that t t \ \ t is 
began to fall, and the fall from that veat ‘f ey in pr " tat i | , ’ 
to ISO4 Was ubout 1G per cent. | ‘ ¢ e ¢ < ‘ 7 P | : : , 

Now. when one considers the enor s | \ { veal t al 
amount of new land brought wit red } But f pee | ‘ 
of the market during that period, the i | this stat that tv to tl is the | | t ' _ 
provements in transportation, and the 7 } I I t t 
gress of invention, and the possible eff ts | ‘ nfound or absorbed in t if \ res » defini 
of these things on production, t vonder | pr f put luty w s for t \ thevs 
is that prices have not varied more tha i by s t f t 
they have, no matter how. stea v t . S pT ples : ‘ ter t . . cane 
price of gold and _ silver t | t | \ Pat { 
can be easily seen, too, that if there t t tts . 
every four or five years to be an investiga sf { it t { | ’ ; 
tion, such as is now going on, i i rot tai] t 


men uld sett the ’ I l \ y . = ( F t at 
debts, or if the tancard t \ I S t 

to be changed every time that debt- | first | : Mg 
ors were dissatisfied wit th ite | i I I sts l is S t ' nd = 
of their trade, there w 1 soon | | 1) W - , 
end of el t n y Nay, tl ! \ s bs t | xf i’r 3 
an end to exchange of every deseriptior lf t t t t I rent t t , ates 


Whatever be the rights or wrongs of eur. | but : a0 81 pores , 


standard of value which the debt ‘ t 1 , t i tin = ; 
change at pleasure. They will boar : 
spend or buy land, but th \ tat ametrica posite 
Harvey may, therefore, cheat, but he w t Saeed 


never cheat the same man tw! but \ { 


Iris the habit of tl 1) rats t 4 ‘I \ ‘ foft P f umeial : 


Massachusetts Legislature t ' , woe | 1 | ) 
vether int urs f th ges | 
ask some prominent } rty s+ ; | : | 
: ¥ ‘i 

+} } ‘ 
ee Sens f the atrif 
Boston papers that at t r I nethis 
week the H (a + ¢ ¢ irt mri Y 
party princi; 
ee ee ; tof watchword 


i il SK t ee t t 
i in H 4 e can explain it 
, » } + - \1 1 
1) i { t I illiams 
. +, ¢ 7 
{ t \ 
feats.’’ 
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PARTISAN VIRTUE. 

Mr.W. R. Grace, in withdrawing from the 
chairmanship of the State 
will, we fear, let the bottom drop out of 
that He was its main sup- 
port in both money and brains. We do 
not mean to say it did not do good work 
at the last election, but no such organiza 


Democracy, 


institution. 


tion can ever in city politics do good work 
Mr. Grace deli- 
vers as he retires a parting fling at ‘‘the 
fad of the day, the government of cities 


that will be permanent. 


by non-partisan bodies of citizens getting 
together from time to time for such pur- 
poses.”’ * But in my opinion,” 
‘the efforts in this direction will fail; and 


says he, 


partisan politics, elevated by true patriot- 
ism, self-sacrifice, and relentless, persist- 
ent activity against evil influences, must 
be accepted as the only road to permanent 
success.”’ 

We do not mean to compare Mr. Grace 
toor to class him with Hugh J. Grant, but 
this deliverance has about as much value 
for practical purposes as Grant’s proposal 
that with selfish 
motives should be rigidly excluded from 
Tammany Hall. The wave of reform has 
at least had the effect of acquainting 
the practical politicians with the termi- 


selfish men and men 


nology of altruistic ethics. They now 
describe their aims and processes in the 
They ap 
air of 


language of Seneca or Spinoza. 
parently live in the 
duty and principle, and pass their leisure 


pure upper 
hours in contriving plans for the elevation 
of mankind. But one thing they will 
not give up, and that is partisanship in 
city affairs. Purity and good government 
they are ready for, but it is only to be had, 
as Mr. Grace says, through ‘true patriot- 
ism, self-sacrifice, and relentless, persistent 
activity against evil influences in organiza- 
tion.’”’ One cannot help asking, however, 
where a man was born and where has he 
lived who supposes that ‘‘ true patriotism, 
self-sacrifice, and relentless, persistent ac 
tivity against evil influences” are easier to 
be had in city politics than non-partisan- 
ship. If we these virtues in 
partisan organizations,we should not need 
It would show that 


could get 
organizations at all. 
the citizens were so good that they would 
go to the polls and elect good men with- 
out as hint 
We should no more have to organize to 
elect good mayors than to get men not to 
beat their wives. It is because the expe 
rience of this city and of all cities shows 


much as a from anybody. 


that partisan organizations are invariably 
selfish, corrupt, irrational, jobbing, that 
the ‘* non-partisan fad *’ has taken posses- 
sion of the public mind. 

Mr. Grace talks about partisanship in 
city affairs very much as Platt talks about 
bi-partisanship in police affairs. No one 
from his language that 
partisanship at all. The 
fact is we have never tried anything 
Every city in America has tried for 


would 


suppose 


we had tried 


else. 
fifty years to get good government through 
partisanship, and has failed. Not only 
has it failed, but it has got the opposite 
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of good government. It has got the 
worst government the world ever saw. 


We got a government in this city which 
was a disgrace to our civilization. To 
make our case all the worse, the only 
cities in the world which are successfully 
governed are governed on the non-parti- 
san or business plan. So that it is the 
non-partisans who are the practical men, 
the partisans who are the windy theorists, 
‘*talking,’’ as the slang phrase is, ‘through 
their hats.’’ 

The only answer they have to make to 
us is that we have not tried virtuous 
partisanship, which is true; but it is not 
true that we have not sought for it. We 
have waited for it for fifty years, and have 
never seen the smallest sign of it. The 
partisans are always selfish, self-seek- 
ing, and often mendacious and corrupt. 
Mr. Grace knows very well that admo- 
nitions to them to be good and pure are 
generally taken as jokes. Ina city there 
is nothing, any more than in a bank, 
to divide about honestly. Every resi- 
dent wants the same things, as every 
stockholder wants dividends. The divi 
sion is always over the question who shall 
that is, most places 

without reference to fitness. There is 
no other line of division among city poli- 
ticians. There never has been, and the 
practice which citizens have long pursued 
of voting on their quarrels—that is, voting 
to decide which set of drones shall have 
the salaried offices—grossly discredits the 
intelligence of the community. 

We do not say that non - partisan 
government is within our reach to-day. 
The outlook for it just now we ad- 
mit to be discouraging. But that we 
are making some progress towards it is 
shown by the fact that two organizations 
have blown a call for virtue and unselfish- 
ness on their respective horns. Five or 


get most plunder 


six years ago they would never have 
thought of such a thing. They would 


99 


not have pandered to the ‘‘ hightoners 
so far as tosay that a city politician should 
have no selfish ends in view. They 
would have said that their business was 
to win the elections and get the offices 
for their respective ‘‘men,’? and that 
righteousness in city government was an 
iridescent dream. Now they say all city 
politicians must be good men, living altru- 
istic lives, and presumably forcing offices 
on other men whom they think better fit- 
ted for them than themselves. Their idea 
presume, that the Stecklerites 
should pursue the O’Brienites with offers 
of commissionerships, and the State De- 
mocrats should insist on the Plattites tak- 
ing half the Public Works and two-thirds 
of the corporation counsel’s oftice, solely 
for the good of the city. This is a great 
movement, full of promise for America. It 
may not bear fruit this year, but the seed 
is sown, and the harvest will come in due 
season. Fear not, little flock, we say to 
the reformers. 


is, we 
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THE SANCTITY OF THE GRAND ARMY. 
THE little skirmish Col. Waring has had 
with the “Grand Army of the Republic”’ is 
very useful, as furnishing a good illustra- 
tion of one of the difficulties we have 
to contend with in establishing non- 
partisan administration of city affairs. 
The chief of these difficulties is now, and 
has always been, the disposition to estab- 
lish qualifications for office which have no 
relation to the duties to be performed. A 
city officer has had, as a rule, tobea 
Tammany man, or a Republican, or a 
State Democrat, or an old soldier, ora 
‘worker’? of some kind, in order to get 
a place for these things were 
no sort of preparation. We might fur- 
nish numerous examples of this sort of 
absurdity from the municipal history 
of the last twenty-five years. In Col. 
Waring’s case, however, a new test has 
been set up. In order to be allowed to 
clean streets a must think well of 
the Grand Army. He must not touch 
a broom if he thinks there are plenty of 
‘‘bummers ” in the Army. This is about 
as sensible as insisting that no man shall 
clean the city who does not think ill of 
Martin Luther, or who believes that silver 
was secretly demonetized. Now, reformers 
may talk till they are tired about im- 
provements in city government, but 
permanent and radical improvement we 


which 


man 


shall never have until the practice of 
judging a man’s fitness for city 


offices by his opinions on other sub- 
jects than city work shall be generally 
recognized as supremely ridiculous. There 
is nothing sacrosanct about the Grand 
Army. Even if it were all composed of 
good and pure men, every American would 
have the right to express his opinion, fa- 
vorable or unfavorable, about it freely. 
To say that a man shall not clean streets 
unless he admires the Grand Army, is 
about as sane as the old custom in Eng- 
land of compelling people to qualify for 
office by taking the sacrament. 

The trouble is aggravated in the present 
case by the fact that tens, nay hundreds, 
of thousands of good Americans agree 
with Col. Waring about the Grand Army. 
We have, in fact, never known an old 
soldier of undoubted record for valor 
of spotless private 
character, who did not look down on the 
Grand Army. We have heard from such 
men within the last two days loud rejoic- 
ings over Col. Waring’s courage in facing 
the bummersin the gate. The reason of this 
is plain. Noone denies that there are in 
italarge body of as good men as ever 
stood in battle line. But the Grand Army 
has been known to the public ever since 
1878 mainly as a trade union existing for 
the purpose of getting money out of the 
public. 

Now what is the chief 
trade union? It is the 
men of every grade on an equality in 
the matter of wages and hours, the 
protection of the drones and _ incom- 
petents against the ordinary consequences 


and constancy and 


object of a 
putting of 
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April 
of their laziness or incapacity. One object 
of the Grand Army is in like manner to see 
that the skulkers, deserters, bounty-jump 
ers shall be on the same footing as the good 
One of the 


Union army has 


soldiers who never shirked. 
the 
told us, nay, has published the fact, that 
tT the field at An 
found ir 


out of 


bravest generals of 
when he was carried of 
tietam badly wounded, he 
fields in the 
many men, on a nu 
as he had left behind in the fig] 


rear, 


ioderate 


These men were skulkers from their 
and they were making coffee, dancing, 
fiddling, and 
meetings. We 
testimony 


hol ling 
the gene 


similar cenes 


even prayer 
believe it is 
that 

witnessed in the 
battle 
are 


ral 
might 
at every great 
These skulkers 
Army just as well as the good 


that they 


have beer 
during 

now in the 
We even venture to assert 
much more numerous than the good sol 
diers. The organization, too, has set uy 
a code of morality which makes neither 
cowardice, nor desertio 
qualification for 
taken as a general rule, that the poorer 
the 


, nor lying a 


pensions. It may | 


soldier a man was, vocife 


more 


and active he is as a Grand Army man. 
Take as an illustration of this the cast 
of ‘Corp’? Tanner. It is safe to say that 


from the close of the war till Gen. 
son came into office, no Grand Army man 


was half as uproarious as_ this Cory 
He was so uproarious that he at last 
came to appear in the public « as, } 
excellence, the representative of tl! 


veterans of the Union Army. 


impression of him P: 


actually appointed him commissik 
pensions. The minute he got 


he dashed at the surplus, and began to 


distribute pensions with such recklessness 
and disregard of law that the Presi 
dent, Grand Army man as he was him 
self, had to remove him promptly. Th 
Grand Army, however, supported hi 
through thick and thin, and Tanner d 


nounced his critics as ‘‘whelps.”’ 
ito the 


Corp’s record which was very useful. 


fair led, nevertheless, to an inquiry 


It showed that he was only 
army, and of 
riod with 


ne year in the 
this only a very brief 


his regiment. During t! 
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this, 
the organization’s greatest otfence against 
morality, 


which is their just due. In too, 1s 
The worst enemy of mankind 
is he who makes it appear on a great scale 
meritorious to for 


that it is no more die for 


man than to make a mutton stew with a 
stolen sheep. 
This is not all, however, that a disgust 
1 public has against the Grand Army 


The 


000,000, and 


amounted in 18738 to #27, 


probably 


pensions 
re ache i near 


ly every deserving and disabled mat 


In two y under the clamor of the 


ars, 
Ar ny, 


ay yncler the eametl 
and under the same i 


Grand reached $56,000,000, 


stigation they are t 


day 2160,000,000 a year! For fifteen years 


these men, who 


professed to have 


fought for pure love of the Union, hav 


devoted all the energies of a great 
organization to the extracting of money 


from 


smallest re 


the public treasury, without the 


gard totruth, honor, or decency 





rest of his active service he “ straggled ”’ 
with other reziments, and was never ut 


der fire till he lost his legs. The way 


lost hislegs was this: He was in anorchard, 
lying under a tree eating an apple a 


reading a book, with some others, when t! 
Confederates, spying them from adista 
dropped a shell 
abled the Corp. 
office he 


among the 





Since his retirement fr 


} 


has subsided into silence a 


obscurity. If all the pensioners 
veterans : 
dreds and thousands of such cases 
be discovered. 
Grand Army is that it covers t 
with a 


were examined, prot 


The great s f 
mantle taken fr the s 


ders of 84 od men a 1 
sents on their behalf the stern criticis 


The result has been to throw our finance 
into a disorder of which no man can yet 
for t! ( t I , to Sprins K ives 
and loafers through our villages, t ak 
Iraud, and perjury, and ail r 
3e¢ harmless and even soldierly, a t 
turn t infinite pathos of the civil wa 
the widow’s and the orphan's sorrow a 
| tl e patriot’s agony, into ateri for 
aim-agent’s speculation That ot 4 
in oftice—( Waring—has had t ( 
rage to say what millions out of off 
have felt for years, and longed to say w 
a thousand tongues, shows that we ar 
east the edge f i better era All t ~ 
t , ti not one word has come ft the 
&. A. R.. spit f its political pow 
k f f any good cause, in furt i 
f any refor r any attempt to improv 
the Gover t In fact, not content 
with their pensions, the legislati \ 
t veterans ha s red, giving 
preference in the pul ser vorks 
1alls jury t ’ ty Veterans are 
area 1b gy pow sas < + 
lotriment to t but we have \ 
te rofaG. A. R. veteran w r s 
t ti Ss fortunate « trv 
Some sigt f st in pu affairs 
apart frot their \ drafts t tr 
} sury would vy be very gratefu 
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naturally carry about with them a sense 


of having suffered a great wrong. But 
we believe it is true that the larger part 
of the Cuban patriots in this country are 
reckless and restless agitators who want 
to impose their rule on the island in the 
room of that of Spain. 


This it is which explains the fact that 


the present revolution seems to be fed al! 
most wholly from the outside. Some ‘gen 
eral’’ has to make a landing with a body 
of adventurers before real war breaks out 
in any part of the country. No trustworthy 
signs of widespread popular approval of 
the revolution have been reported. There 
is nothing strange about this, as one re 
sult of the long revolutionary struggle 


from 1868 onward was the confiscation 
and sale of the property of the revolution 
ists. It passed into the hands of Span 
Mr. Froude esti 


times as many 


iards and of foreigners, 
mated that 
Spaniards in Cuba as there are English 
and Scotch in all the West Indies. This 
explains why it is that the present revo 


there are ten 


lution can show so little native support. 
there are discontented 
inhabitants ready to 
las, but the great 


owners and business men see their truest 


Of course many 


join the gueril 
mass of property 
interest in the continuance of Spanish 
control. 

How easy it is for Spain—how easy it 
would be for the United States if 
and Frye had their piratical way 


Lodge 
to make 
Cuba a model of self-government and po 
litical purity, may be seen by a glance at 
According 
to the census cf 1887, it numbered 1,631,- 
In 1877 the figures were 1,521,- 


the nature of the population. 


O87 souls. 
684, thus showing a gainof but 7 per cent. 
Of the total, 492,24 were 
13,811 
mounts up to alarming proportions: 
cent. of the population can neither read 
Nor is this wholly due to the 


in the decade. 


negroes, and Chinese. [literacy 


76 per 


nor write. 
colored element: the illiteracy among the 
whites alone is 64.89 per cent. The num- 
ber of schools in the island is one for every 
this it can 
ripe Cuba is for in 


2,105 inhabitants. From all 


be inferred how 
dependence and republican institutions, 
how ready to become a 
What delightful 


colleagues for Lodge and Morgan in the 


especially 


State in our Union. 


Senate would Cuba furnish! How patri- 
otic they would be, how intense in their 
Americanism! With hearts beating true 
to sugar and tobacco and all other ** good 


to be 
and 


would seem 
the Senate: 


things ’’in sight, they 

foreordained to seats in 
Senator Proctor’s objections to receiving 
them must be set down to advancing age, 
the pharisaic spirit, and blindness to 


manifest destiny. 


THE CHICAGO DRAINAGE-CANAL 


OBERLIN, O., April 16, 1895. 


FEW people seem to be aware of the magni 
tude or of the far reaching consequences of 
the enterprise upon which Chicago has em 
barked for the disposition of its sewer-filth. 


During the past three years the city bas al- 





i ed the Secretary ol 
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ready spent more than ten million dollars in 
the construction of a canal which is to turn a 
portion of the water of the Great Lakes along 
an old glacial outlet into the Mississippi valley, 


and carry the sewage with it so diluted that it 


will not bea menace tothe bealth of the Iii 
nois valley through which it is to flow. Yen 
million more dollars will have to be spent be 
fore the canal is in active operation; but the 
work is prosecuted with such energy that its 
completion is looked for within the next two 
years 

his is not to bea canal with locks to regu 


late the flow of water, but an open chaunel 


one huudred and sixty feet wi at the bottom, 
and eighteen feet deep, with plans for deepe nu 
ing it still more in the future. When first 
opened it is to discharge 10,000 cubic feet of 


water per second, which is about 


five per cent. 


of the amount now flowing through Niagara 





River. The quantity of weterto be discharged 
is fixed by the Legislature of the State with a 
view to protecting the valley of the Linois 
from contamination, When the population of 
the city shall exceed 5,0 0,000, the quantity of 
the discharge is to be increased in proportion 
to the excess. The amount of the original dis 
charge is so great that the engineers estimate 
that it will 
Mississippi one foot at St. Louis. 

Thea 


terprise is rendered possible by the peculiar 


raise the low-water mark of the 
complishing of such an enormous en 
physical geography of the Great Lakes. Lakes 
Michigan and Huron are practically on the 
same water-level, about 580 feet above the sea, 
while Lake Erie is only eight feet lower. Lake 
Superior is in an independent basin twenty 
feet higher. 
these lakes is so delicately pois “il that mnly four 


The basiv of the lowe r three of 


feet of rock and two of gravel at Chicago pre- 
vent them from spilling over into the Missi sip 


pi valley at high water. The rock-bottom of 


the Niagara, where it leaves Lake Erie, isonly 
thirty feet lower than the rock shelf which 


forms the barrier west of Chicago. An eleva 


tion of fifty feet at Buffalo, or a depression of 


the same amount at Chicago, would reverse 


the drainage and make the four upper Jakes 


tributary to the Mississippi. What nature 


1 


could do so easily, the rs ot Chicago 


engine 


are to do in part by the expenditure of the 
Vast suns put at their service by the city. 

This plan for the disposal of Chicago's sew 
age has been devised by the city and the State 
with the otber 
affected by it. 


without formal consultation 
parties Whose interests niay be 
It seems to be assumed that, since the canal is 
Whoily within the territory of Illinois, it is not 
hecessary to consider the other interests in 
volved. But the cities along the lower lakes 
are just beginning to be aroused to a conside- 
ration of the possible etfeet of this scheme upon 
the level of the lakes, and upon the depth of 
the water in their harbors and in the channels 
Which have been deepened at great expense to 
Phe Cleve 


petition 


facilitate commerce to their ports 


land Chamber of Commerce has just 
. War to investigate the 
matter at once, and ascertain what effect the 
canal will reaily have, so that proper measures 
nay be instituted for the protection of atl the 
interests at stake. In response to this action 


of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, other 


| cities on the lakes have joined in the request, 


so that public attention will t 


e oecupied with 
the question to a large extent for some years 


to come, A few words, therefore, with re 
ference to the elements involved will not be 
amiss. 

The total drainage area of the four upper 


lakes is 250,000 square miles, with a rainfall of 
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about thirty-one inches. If we reckon that 
from 35 to 40 per cent. of this is now discharg- 
ed through Niagara River (which is a liberal 
would make the amount to be 
This ac- 


estimate), it 
about 200,000 cubic feet per second, 
cords very closely with the estimate made by 
Major Ruffner, the United States engi.eer in 
charge of the survey of the lower part of Lake 
Erie. In 1893 he was set to gauge the flow at 
Black Rock, 


Asaresult of this investigation he concluded 


near the head of Niagara River. 


that the average discharge of the river was a 
little over 200,000 ecubie feet per second. It is 
not, however, an easy matter to determine 
how much the diversion of 10,000 cubic feet, 
will reduce the level of the dis- 
As the 


ehaunel at Black Rock is only about 2,000 feet 


or 5 per cent., 


charging stream, and so of the lake. 


wide and twenty feet deep, Major Ruffner esti 
mated that the diversion of 5 per cent. of the 
water flowing into Lake Erie will probably re- 
duce its level nine inches. The Chicago engi- 
neers, basing their calculations on earlier and 
less perfeet data, have been reckoning on a 
lowering of the level of from three to five 
inches only. But in view of the shallowness of 
all the harbors on Lake Erie, and of the fact 
that the United States has but just completed 
its work of deepening the vavigable chan- 
nel two feet ata cost of $2,000,000, even the 
lesser estimate is by no means an ivsignif 


cant item. Especially does this appear in view 


of the future increase of the amount of the Gis 
charge upon the growth of the city to its possi 
ble extent. 

Furthermore, it should be kept in mind that 
While the tax levy upon Chicago is made upon 
the substantial ground of promoting the sani- 
tary interests of the city, the ulterior object 
of ipsuripg a ship-canal through which the 
largest ocean steamers shall reach the port of 
the city is prominently keptin view. The com- 
pletion of the drsainage-canal will mark the 
practice] accomplishment of that long-cherish 
ed dream Vhe engineers in charge freely 
talk of diverting fifteen or twenty per cent. of 
the water of the great lakes into the [linois, 
soas to give such continuous volume to both 
that stream and the Mississippi as to make 


both navigable at all times to the largest 


tearaers., Locks, of course, are contemplated 
to carry ships past the rapids which will be 
created at various places. 

the United 
States as a part of its system of internal navi 
vation, that the 
Government will be called upon to protect the 
This 


will include the maintenance of the normal 


If this canal shall be adiopted by 


it seems evident general 


other interests involved from ipvjury. 


depth of water in the harbors of the lower 
navigable channel to which 


Inter 


lakes and in the 
commerce bas already adjusted itself, 
national questions may also arise. If it is not 
adopted as a national waterway, it will be an 
interesting question whether the cost of repair 
ing damages can be assessed upon the city of 
Chicago, which is to receive the direct benefit 
from this diversion of a public waterway. 

The most feasible way spoken of to keep the 
level of the lower lakes up to its normal stage 
is to store water In Lake Superior during the 
early part of the season and let it down in the 
dryer parts of the year, thus equalizing the 
flow. But this invelves unknown interference 
with vested rights on both the Canadian and 
the American shores of the lake, which would 
have to be adjusted by an international com- 
mission. The level of Lakes Erie and Ontario 
could be maintained by slightly constricting 
the outlets so as to diminish the cross-section 
of the discharging streams, 
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onfessed that the boldness of 


Chicago engineers, and the promptness wit 


which the city is proceeding to carry out their 
plans, are scarcely less than sublime. Ir 
times this project of Chicago might easily 
becon t! ision of a war | ‘ 
East and the West, or between Canada a 

United States. But, happily, the fa 
tration has already ne, and th ‘ 
ample time to prepare for the re lyof iu 
dental evils before the canal shall t 

tixed fact; for so vast are the stores vat 


in the great lakes that four or tive vears W 





elapse before the full effect of such a divers 
as is contemplated would be felt upon the Ia 
level. Still, even the vast reset = of 
great lakes are not wd now 
the time to forecast f such a fa 
reaching interference with the natur va 
ways as the Chicago canal will be whe i 


years hence, it is in full operation. It ce 


ly is remarkable that the solution of a mos 


difficult problem in disposing of a city’s sew 
age should render financially ‘able on 
of the boldest s 


ation which have ever been et 


practi 
hemes for the improvement 


internal navi 





tertained by engineers anywhere in the w 


G. FREDERICK WRI 


SOSHLISM 


- i n i 

THE attempted assassination of the Chir 
ambassador, t} aged Li Hung Cha t 
Japanese sosh?t, has produced a widespread 
feeling of shame and disgrace Japan | 
general sense of satisfaction Sse 
the conduct of the war has, to a reat oxte 
passed away inven s Iboys and 
have a subdued air, and t . t 
pets from the number! lrenint st 
of Tokvo has given wav t silence 
more pron 1 be : t 
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THE CHICAGO LETTER. 
To THE Epttor OF THE NATION: 

Sin: Mr. Cleveland’s Chicago letter has, 
from the financial point of view, a characteris- 
tic ring of honesty and sound sense, but there 
is also a political side which is worth atten- 
tion seing asked to address a public meet- 
ing, he replies 

‘*My personal inclination is strongly in fa- 
vor of accepting your flattering invitation, 
but my judgment and my estimate of the pro- 
prieties of my official place oblige me to forego 
the enjoyment of participating in the occasion 
you contemplate.” 

So he proceeds to write a letter covering al- 
most exactly the same ground as his speech 
would have done. The distinction is not very 
obvious, but there is a great difference, as his 
action implies. A speech from Mr. Cleveland 
in person at a public meeting in Chicago 
would have vastly more effect upon the coun- 
try than any letter he could write, and the 
question arises, If it would promote the cause 
of sound money, why should he not make it ? 

The reason seems to lie in the tacit under- 
standing which has grown up, that all the talk- 
ing is to be reserved for Senators and inembers 
of Congress, while the President must confine 
himself to written communications, mostly 
addressed to Congress, while the members of 
his Cabinet are never to open their mouths at 
all. The effects are apparent from Mr. Cleve- 
land’s letter; ‘It is time for the American 
people to reason together as members of a 
great nation.” Sixty millions of people to 
reason together upon questions of finance ! 
** | will not believe that if our people are af- 
forded an intelligent opportunity for sober 
second thought they will sanction schemes 
that, however cloaked, mean disaster and con- 
fusion,” etc. It is precisely because we look 
to the ‘‘sober second thought” of the people 
to defeat the intrigues and manipulations 
which control the anarchy of Congress that 
our currency is in its present confused condi- 
tion, and that we have two hundred millions 
(more or less) of silver in the Treasury which 
could not be sold for half its cost. If the 
strength of the American people is to be ef- 
fectively put forth, it must be under the per- 
sonal leadership and guidance of men whom 
thev can trust. 

When the battle of Arcola was won, it was 
not because the troops reasoned together, or 
because they had a sober second thought of 
the consequences of defeat, but because Napo- 
leon grasped a standard and sprang upon the 
bridge with the ery, ‘‘Suivez-moi!” Mr. 
Cleveland's estimate of the proprieties of his 
official place means simply that he does not 
think fit to antagonize Congress. But that is 
precisely what is needed, that the President 
should lead an assault upon the anarchy and 
vacillation—to speak mildly—of that body, 
and should appeal directly to his constituents 
of the nation for support. No doubt that calls 
for a Napoleon incivil affairs; but if Peaceisto 
have her victories as well as War, she will have 
to find the man. G. B. 


Boston, April 20, 1895 
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MADISON ON DIRECT TAXATION, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION ; 

Sir: The decision of the Supreme Court on 
the income-tax provisions of the tariff law of 
184 has again directed attention to the ques- 
tion of direct taxation by the Federal Govern- 
ment. An officer high in the Government bas 
gone so far as to say that it may be necessary 
to repeal the provision in the Federal Con- 
stitution prescribing the methods for levying 
direct taxes. There were some in 1790 who 
questioned the justice and expediency of that 
provision, and [ find in the ‘* Ford collection 
of manuscripts” the following letter of Madi- 
son on this point, It has never been published, 
and at this time has an interest other than 
historical.—Respectfully yours, 

WORTHINGTON C, ForD, 

WASHINGTON, March 15, 1805. 


MADISON TO COL. G. THOMPSON. 
Jany 29", 1789. 
SIR 

A convenient opportunity offering I take the liber- 
ty of adding to the former explanation of my senti- 
mentsrelating to the federal constitution the grounds 
on w' I dislike a change of that part of it which 
authorizes direct taxes. Iam led to give you this 
further trouble, by intimations that the necessity of 
such a trust in the Union is by many not truly under 
stood; & is a subject on which the reasons in 
favour of my opinion may with propriety be sug- 
gested. Should I judge amiss, your candour will ex- 
cuse the communication. Should I judge aright, 
your discretion will make a proper use of it. 

I approve this part of the Constitution because I 
think it an essential provision for securing the bene- 
fits of the Union, the principal of which are 1*t the 
prevention of contests among the States themselves: 
24y security against danger from foreign Nations. 

On the first point it is evident that there is no way 
to prevent contests among the States but by estab- 
lishing Justice among them: and equally evident 
that this cannot be done but by some system that 
will make each bear its just share of the public 
burdens. If some States contribute their quotas 
and others do not, justice is violated ; the violation 
of justice is the ground of disputes among States as 
well as among individuals; and as among the latter 
they produce an appeal to the law, so among the 
former they produce an appeal to the sword. The 
question to be considered then is which of the two 
systems, that of requisitions or that of direct taxes, 
will best answer the essential purpose of making 
every State bear it’s equitable share of the common 
burdens. Shall we put our trust in the system of 
requisitions, by which each State will furnish or not 
furnish its share as it may like?’ Reason tells us 
this can never succeed. Some States will be more 
just than others, some less just: some will be more 
patriotic ; others less patriotic : some will be more, 
some less immediately concerned in the evil to be 
guarded against or in the good to be obtained. The 
States therefore not feeling equal motives will not 
furnish equal aids: Those who furnish most will 
complain of those who furnish least. From com- 
plaints on one side will spring ill-will on both sides ; 
from ill will, quarrels ; from quarrels, wars ; and 
from wars a long catalogue of evils including the 
dreadful evils of disunion and a general confusion. 
Such is the lesson which reason teaches us. But we 
have a surer guide in our own experience ; which 
like that of every other confederacy that has tried 
Requisitions, assures us that they will not be duly 
complied with : that they will not therefore answer 
the public exigencies, and that they moreover lay 
the foundation for injustice, for discord and for con- 
tention. I need not quote particular instances in 
proof of what is here advanced. ‘The whole history 
of requisitions not only during the war but since the 
peace stamps them with the character which I have 
given them,and proclaims the necessity of resort- 
ing for safety to the other system ; the system of 
direct taxes which the Constitution has substituted, 


To say that requisitions ought first to be tried, and 
if they fail, that direct taxes are then to enforce 





them, is little better than to yield the point by the 





manner of urging it. For it admits that requisi 
tions are not likely to be complied with voluntarily ; 
at the same time that the efficacy of them is so 
much insisted on: It admits again that direct taxes 
are practicable, although the argument against 
them is that the General Government cannot in the 
nature of things levy them. But surely if they are 
practicable after the refusal of the State Govern- 
ment to comply with the requisitions shall have 
raised prejudices against the General Government, 
the practicability will be much greater if no such 
prejudices be thrown in the way. One remark, how- 
ever, ought not to be omitted. It is, that every 
State which chuses to collect it’s own quota may al- 
ways prevent a federal collection by keeping a little 
before hand in its finances and making its payment 
at once into the federal Treasury, Another remark 
deserves to be here made. From the reasoning of 
many on this subject it would seem as if the ques- 
tion concerning requisitions and direct taxes was 
whether direct taxes shall be levied or not. This is 
by no means the case. If extraordinary aids for 
the public safety shall be not necessary, direct taxes 
will not be necessary. If extraordinary emergen 
cies call for such aids, the only question will be 
whether direct taxes shall be raised by the General 
Government itself or whether the General Govern- 
ment shall require the State Governments to raise 
them; or in other words whether they shall be 
raised in all the States, or be raised in some States, 
whilst others unjustly withdraw their shoulders 
from the common burden, 

On the 2¢ point to wit security against danger 
from abroad, it is no less evident that Requisitions 
will fatally deceive us. For the same reason that 
they will not obtain from the States their respective 
shares of contribution and thence become a source 
of intestine quarrels, they must invite foreign at- 
tacks by showing the inability of the Union to repel 
them: and when attacks are made, must leave the 
Union to defend itself, if it be defended at all, as 
was done during the late war, by a waste of blood, a 
destruction of property, and outrages on private 
rights, unknown to any country which has credit or 
money to employ the regular means of defense. 
Whilst the late war was carried on by means of im- 
press’d property, &c., the annual expense was esti- 
mated at about twenty millions of Dollars; at the 
same time that thousands of brave Citizens were 
perishing from the scarcity or quality of the sup 
plies provided in that irregular way: to say nothing 
of the encouragement given by such a situation to 
the prolongation of the war. Whereas after the 
General Government was enabled by the pecuniary 
aids of France to procure supplies in a regular way, 
the annual expense was reduced to about eight mil- 
lions of dollars, the army was well fed, the military 
operations went on with vigour & the blessings of 
peace were visibly & happily accelerated. Should 
another war unfortunately be our lot (and the less 
our ability to repel it, the more likely itis to happen) 
what would be the condition of the Union, if obliged 
to depend on Requisitions? There are but two me- 
thods by which Nations can carry on a regular plan 
of self defence; one by waiving the necessary sup- 
plies by taxes within the year equal to the public ex- 
pences: the other, by borrowing money on the credit 
of taxes pledged for the future repayment of it. The 
first method is considered by most, if not all nations, 
as impossible, with the aid of every resource they 
possess: In the United States, possessed of no re- 
source but duties on trade and their trade probably 
at the mercy of an enemy superior on the seas, the 
very idea of such a method is chimerical. The only 
remaining method is that of borrowing. But who 
could be expected to lend to a Government which 
depended on the punctuality of a dozen or more 
Governments for the means of discharging even the 
annual interest of the loan ? No man who will can- 
didly make the case his own, will say that he would 
chuse to become a creditor of a Government under 
such circumstances. Even if the scheme of trying 
requisitions first, and eventually resorting to direct 
taxes after a refusal of requisitions, were free from 
other objections which condemn it, the delay & un- 
punctuality inseparable from it, would be fatal to it 
as a Fund for borrowing: or if loans could be ob- 
tained at all, it could only be from usurers who 
would make the public pay threefold for the risk & 
disappointment apprehended. What would have 
been the condition of America at any period since 
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doomed to early destruction? The prospect 
of the utter annihilation of nine out of every 
ten current novels, poems, and magazine arti 
cles, and of many of the ordinary text-books 
for schools and colleges, is hardly one to make 
the judicious grieve. But paper varies in 
quality even as the stars differ in lustre, and 
fortunately the best books are as a rule (alas 
for the exceptions!) printed on the best paper 

which in these degenerate days is, it must be 
confessed, none too good. While some of the 
good books must perish, it is the worthless that 
will first decay, from being printed on equally 
worthless paper. Behold an example of th 
great law of the survival of the fittest, and let 
us hope that it will clear the way for a gene 
ration of writers of higher ideals and of a less 
mercenary spirit. —Truly yours, M. W 


CoLtumsBia, Mo., April 13, 18905 


Notes. 


THE prospectus of the English Dialect Di 

tionary to be edited by Prof. Joseph Wright, 
hon. secretary and literary director of the 
English Dialect Society, is now published 
This great work will be issued by annual sut 

scription—parts i. and ii. during ING, and the 
remaining parts at half-yearly intervals. A 
guinea a year secures at least 28S pages of the 
ordinary edition; two guineas being the rate 
for a special edition of 250 copies on Whatman 
hand-made paper. Eight years will be re 

quired for completion, and a thousand subscrib 
ers are needed to launch the enterprise. Names 
should be sent to Prof. Wright at 6 Norham 
toad, Oxford; subscriptions (in advance of 
January 1, 1896) tothe Rev. Prof. Skeat, 2 Salis 
bury Villas, Cambridge. The vocabulary wi 

embrace all dialect words still in use or known 
to have heen in use in the past 200 years it 
Great Britain and Ireland, together with all 
American dialect words still in use in the 
British [sles. Geographical area, pronuncia 
tion, and immediate etymology will all | 

shown rhe specimen pages are very attract 
ive typographically. It seems to us 





desirable that arrangements for delivery 
through some house in this country should by 
made, for the sake of American subscribers 

Part i. of Prof. Lydekker’s ‘ Royal Natur 
History’ will be issued immediately by Frede 
rick Warne & Co., together with a pocket 
guide to British wild flowers, ‘Wayside an 
Woodland Blossoms,’ with colored plates 
‘Angling and How to Angle,’ by R. B. Mars 
ston; ‘The Spirit of Cookery,’ by Prof. Thu 
dichum, and * Dinners Up to Date, with menus 
in French and English: and ‘The Legends of 
King Arthur and his Knights,’ compiled by 
James Knowles 

The Dean of Winchester’s ‘ Life and Letters 
of the late Prof. E. A. Freeman’ will be 
brought out in two volumes by Macmillan & 
Co., who promise also ‘The Princip! 





ciology,’ by Prof. Franklin H. Gidk 
lumbia, a new volume of short stories by Henr 
James, and an illustrated * History of tl : 
by Miss M. A. Flory. 

The ‘ Letters of S. T. Coleridge’; a v 
of Letters by the late Celia Thaxter, edited | 
Mrs. Fields; Justin Winsor’s *The Mississ 
Basin,” 1697-1768; a ‘Life of Ger r 4s 
Pinckney,” by the Rev. C. C. Pinckney 
Charleston; and a Texan civil-war nove 
Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, ‘Under t Mar 
are to appear directly from the press 
Houghton, Mittin & C 
A posthumous volume is t 
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scem better adapted as a text-book for high- 
grade schools than for medical students, as de- 
signed. 

With the coming of April’s bloodroot and 
hepatica, we naturally look for the first out- 
door books. Mr. Joseph Jackson, in) many 
rambles ‘Through Glade and Mead’? (Worces- 
ter, Mass.: Putnam, Davis & Co.), has tho 
roughly learned the plants about Worcester, 
and his book stands ready to guide the lover of 
wild things through fields, woods, and high- 
ways, showing him the various attractions 
they offer from spring's first awakening till 
the fading witch-hazel ends the year’s pageant 
A full classified list of the higher plants of 
Worcester County adds much to the book’s 
value, 

The Scribners issue a revised edition of Mrs. 
William Starr Dana’s ‘ How to Know the Wild 
Flowers,’ with 52 new plates and about 60 new 
flower descriptions, besides other additions. A 
deservedly welcome book is thus made still 
more acceptable. 

The text of Part vi. of Mr. Wm. C. Harris's 
‘Fishes of North America’ (New York: Har- 
ris Publishing Co.) is entirely given up to the 
catfish, which is declared to be emphatically 
the farmer’s fish, in place of the inferior carp, 
“that humbug of angling and edible fishes.” 
The twocolored plates from oil-paintings repre- 
sent the Eastern or Banded Pickerel and the 
Kingfish, Whiting, or Barb. 

We noticed the other day a History of Flor- 
ence, Mass., with special reference to its docu 
mentary and reminiscential account of the 
“Northampton Association of Education and 
Industry” at that place. A paper on the latter 
theme in the March number of the Vew Eng 
land Magazine, independently prepared by 
Olive Rumsey, as the fruit of much intelligent 
research, will be found a material addition to 
Mr. Sheffield’s chapters on the Association. 
Miss Rumsey’s generalizations are for the most 
part sensible and sound, but she has been led 
astray by the accidental anti-slavery spirit and 
practice of the Northampton Community. The 
abolitionists as a body, much less their leaders 
with rare exceptions, were not diverted into 
socialistic experiments in the forties. The 
very definiteness of their task saved them from 
temptation to embark in schemes of universal 
regeneration, They were content, to borrow 
a phrase of Emerson’s, ‘‘to make a_ sally 
against evil by some single improvement,” 

A recent journey through the northern part 
of Nicaragua is described by Dr. Bruno Mie 
risch in Fetermann’s Mitteilungen for March. 
A considerable part of the country traversed, 
though of extraordinary fertility, was uncul- 
tivated and without inhabitants simply from 
want of communication with the coast. On 
the accompanying map is indicated the route 
of a projected railway from the heart of this 
region to the head of navigation on the Rio 
Grande, 120 miles distant. In the higher dis- 
tricts the climate is delightful, but in the 
swampy plains the mortality from fever is ap 
palling. There were evidences of gold in many 
places, but apparently not in very paying 
quantities, 

The Scottish Geoyraphical Magazine for 
April has an interesting account of British 
New (iuinea by the administrator, Sir William 
MacGregor. Originally occupied to preserve 
Australia from close foreign neighbors, the 
three colonies, Queensland, New South Wales, 
and Victoria, share the responsibility and ex- 
pense of the Government. It has been an emi- 
nently peaceful conquest, for Sir William says 
that he had “neither soldier nor policeman” to 
aid him inestablishing his authority. Now the 
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law is administered in the various coast settle- 
ments by native magistrates, and order main- 
tained by some sixty Papuan constables. The 
people are still in the stone age, and there have 
been discovered ‘‘no old ruins, no building, or 
other remains of an older or ditferent race.” 
The progress is very slow, but in some districts 
large numbers of cocoanut-trees have been 
planted by the natives, and the habit of regu- 
lar labor is being formed amongthem. Though 
tracesof gold are met with at a great many dif- 
ferent places, the hope of the country is in agri- 
culture. Its soil is adapted to every tropical 
production, and as it lies just north of the hur- 
ricane zone, the crops are not liable to damage 
from this cause. Malarial fever of a mild type 
is the only prevalent disease. Prof. Wagner 
contributes an account of a new calculation, 
by zones of ten degrees of latitude, of the areas 
of land and water on the globe, in which he 
finds the proportion to be 1:2.54. 

The Amherst Summer School of Library 
Economy will reopen on July 1 and close on 
August 3. A reasonably thorough education 
and some special aptitude for work among 


‘books are requirements for admission to this 


course. Particulars will be furnished by the 
instructor, Mr. Wm. I. Fletcher, on applica- 
tion, 

The fourth session of the School of Applied 
Ethics will be held at Plymouth, Mass., for 
five weeks beginning July 8. A new feature 
will be the department of Education, ‘‘ consi 
dered not as a professional matter, but as a so- 
cial and ethical force and in relation to other 
such forces.” The secretary is Mr. 8. Burns 
Weston, No, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

A movement is on foot to set up a drinking- 
fountain in the old plaza at San Francisco as 
a memorial of the late Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Subscriptions towards a fund of $1,500 
for that purpose may be sent to Mr. W. D. 
Adams, University of California. 


—Mr. Mitchell Vincent, a professional engi- 
neer and draughtsman of Onawa, Iowa, has 
had the happy thought to plot the course of 
the Missouri in 1804 as laid down in the MS. 
journals of Lewis and Clark, at least for the 
Iowa portion of the river. He has obtained 
these data from Dr. Elliott Coues, the latest 
editor of the explorers, and has made a begin- 
ning with the stretch that bounds Monona 
County on the west. A few blue prints of this 
map are in private circulation. The plotting 
possesses an extraordinary interest and no 
small hydrographic value, inasmuch as it in- 
cludes the United States survey of 1852 and the 
county survey of April, 1804, and thus exhibits 
the changes in the stream at two intervals of 
approximately forty-five years. The antics of 
this mighty river in alluvial soil are almost in- 
credible; one who should attempt to follow li- 
terally in the track of Lewis and Clark in their 
ascent of the Missouri would have frequently 
to convert his pirogue into a ‘ prairie schoo- 
ner.” The tendency of the river, on the whole, 
at this particular point, has been to straighten 
itself, and Iowa has been the gainer by the 
operation, at the expense of Nebraska. We 
hope nothing will prevent Mr. Mitchell from 
completing his task, and it were much to be 
desired that the whole length of the Missouri 
might be treated in the same way. His map 
renews the feeling we have already expressed 
that the original codices of Lewis and Clark 
ought to be published in full—if not by na- 
tional authority, then by private liberality. 


Dr. John Kells Ingram’s ‘ History of Sla- 
very and Serfdom’ (London: A. & C. Black; 
New York: Macmillan) is an expansion of the 





article *' Slavery” in the ninth edition of the 
‘Eneyclopedia Britannica.’ The additions are 
considerable, but not sufficient to remove the 
impression that we are reading a summary 
which is too compact to have any literary 
character. The American section has been ex- 
panded as much as any, but in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia’ it was absurdly inadequate, and it is 
hardly less so in the book. There is not a word 
about the colonial development of the institu- 
tion, and while relatively a good deal is said 
about the anti-slavery sentiments of ‘‘the 
fathers of the American Union,” nothing is said 
concerning the decay of such sentiments in the 
hot air of the cotton-gin prosperity. With 
these exceptions the outline preserves very well 
the salient features of pro-slavery aggression 
and the anti-slavery development. Those who 
are troubled by the writer’s incidental opinion 
‘*that the Union in its present condition can- 
not long continue to exist,” can reassure them- 
selves by reading Mr. Bryce’s new chapter in 
his ‘American Commonwealth,’ ‘‘ The Home of 
the Nation.” In conclusion, the segregation of 
the colored people from the whites is urged, 
either in Liberia or elsewhere—an impossible 
business through any mechanical device, and 
undesirable as the result of any gradual pro- 
cess of mutual alienation. In the bibliography 
of the subject there are only four titles on the 
American part of it, and these not the most 
significant. Von Holst’s ‘Constitutional His- 
tory’ is not among them, nor Olmsted’s ‘ Cot- 
ton Kingdom,’ a book likely to be as classical 
for the antecedents of our civil war as Ar- 
thur Young’s ‘ Travels in France’ for those of 
the French Revolution. 


—The current number of the Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique brings no special 
news from the excavations at Delphi. Mr. 
Louis Couve publishes, with an ample and 
learned commentary, some inedited inscrip- 
tions which illustrate the wide political rela- 
tions still maintained by the Delphic shrine 
even after its actual power in Greece had pass- 
ed away. The Ptolemies, the Seleucida, and 
the Kings cf Pergamum continued, as a mat- 
ter of tradition and policy, to consult the ora- 
cle with deference in regard to important un- 
dertakings, and to invite its representatives to 
preside over high religious functions—ceremo- 
nials of thanksgiving or of political signifi- 
cance. The Delphians in return pass compli- 
mentary decrees expressing their gratitude, 
and bestowing crowns, statues, and the various 
honors at their command on their royal bene- 
factors. The situation reminds one somewhat 
of the present predicament of the Vatican. 
The most interesting of the decrees cited by 
Mr. Couve is one which records the thanks of 
the city and the honor of a crown and a bronze 
statue conferred on Nicomedes III. of Bithy- 
nia (91-74 B. c.) for his generosity in restoring 
to the temple thirty slaves who had formed 
part of its retinue, and had, through piracy or 
otherwise, drifted to that distant region. The 
list of functionaries is almost precisely similar 
to those of the temple at Delos, and includes a 
baker, a cook, some carpenters, and herdsmen 
for the sacred cattle. Notwithstanding the 
official certificate that is here given to the 
‘* piety” of Nicomedes, he is known to history 
as a vicious and unscrupulous tyrant. 


—M. A. de Ridder, in his exhaustive paper on 
the Island of Gha, furnishes the complement to 
the researches of M. Cambanis as to the drain- 
age of Lake Copais, which we noticed lately, 
This island, called also Goulds (‘‘the fortress”), 
is formed by the rising of the lake, and its area 
of about fifty acres is surrounded by Cyclo- 
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pean walls, which formed a system of defence 
in connection with a massive castle situated on 
the highest point, close to the northern edge 

M. de Ridder gives a plan of this fortified en 

campment, accompanied by elaborate measure- 
ments. The fortified palace presents a general 
resemblance to those of Mycenx and of Tiryns, 
with some suggestive differences of detail. The 
rooms are smaller, less abounding in ornament, 
and were hastily constructed, as if in view of 
some pressing emergency. The style of the 
palace and fortifications is of a piece with that 
of prehistoric structures in the vicinity—the 
three colossal drains which conveyed the ove 

flow of Lake Copais into the ‘‘ Catavothra,” 
or natural rock tunnels, and the well-known 
dome-shaped chamber at Orchomenus, called 
the Treasury of the Minyans. These, togethe! 
with the fortifications of Goulds, or Gha, M 

de Ridder would refer to the later Mycen@wan 
epoch, verging on the historic period. The 
island was converted hurriedly into a fortified 
camp, probably as a refuge against the inroads 
of some already threatening invader, before 
whose successful progress it was, a generation 
or two later, abandoned once for all. Some 
useful and novel illustrations of the develop 
ment of Greek sculpture are figured and dis- 
cussed in the minor articles. One of these is a 
funereal slab of Ionian origin, belonging to the 
sixth century, and representing in full-length 
profile a warrior with a wild boar at his feet, 
which is evidently a ruder forerunner of the 
well-known stele of Alxenor. Another example 
of the style and intluence of the Ionian school 
of Asia Minor is a sphinx, or guardian genius 
of tombs, preserved in the Louvre and found 
in Cyprus. This also is of the sixth century, 
and is a rare type of its class, not only because 
sculptured in the round, 
rangement of the hair, and the expressio1 





but because the ar 


the mouth and eyes, show an archaism far ad 


vanced in method and artistic skill. The curves 


of the lips recall the expression of ‘tla B 
deuse ” in the Acropolis Museum. 


Dr. Charles Waldstein, recently elected 


Slade Professor of the Fine Arts in the Un 


versity of Cambridge, England, who is at 


present (as Professor of the History of Art in 


} 


the American School of Classical Studies at 


Athens) conducting excavations at the Argiv: 





Herweum, writes as follows from Argos, ur 
date of March 2s 


“As I write, I sit on the walls of the se 
temple of Hera (of the fifth century 





while the men are massed on the slope below 
to the south. where last year we found the tirst 


indications of a large building between twenty 


and thirty feet beneath the foundation walls 


of the second temple. As we wished to lose 1 
time this vear, Mr 
*93), together with ou 
Tilton of New York ci 
mance (Yale, ‘!: 














on 
ago, and carried on the work very successf 
before my arrival here The building be ‘ 
the south slope of the second temple promises 
to be one of the finest of the eleven In ling 
we have already discovered on this most 
vorable site. Of the north wall w 5 
the best Greek masonry, four courses are st 
ing. We have already followed it up f 
than a hundred feet, and have not ¥ 

the end The pillat bases 1D the ent il 

in situ Qn one of these last vear a 

the column was still standing, and w 

since discovered two others. Here Mr. H 
found some well-preserved large fragi ts 
the metopes from the se nd te i} 

with two heads in excellent preserv 

of which {a ior with a 

1eck of a f nt tor 

greater part of the tors [f our go 
continues, we shall be able to present fine s 
mens of metopes of this temple, w hiss 

ynly to the Parthenon in artist y ta 
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lect.” He might have remarked it in a song 
at the end of * Twelfth Night,’ Shakspere’s 
favorite play: 
When that T was and a little tiny bos 
With hev, ho, the wind and the Train, 
\ foolish thing was but a toys 
For the rain it raineth every day 


‘+ Ti dtots,’ 
absolutely 


Herr Nordau continues to quote: 


he says, ‘insert words which have 


no connection with their object.’ There is a 


certain difference between ‘Sno rational con 


nection” and “absolutely po connection,” And 
further on: “*Among ididts constant repeti- 
tion grows into a veritable fice!’ It seems 
hardly necessary to say that because certain 
idiots do this, that, and the other thing—walk, 
for instance—-it does not follow tbat all who 
walk are idiots. It will hardly be believed 


that the scientific staple of the book is of this 
vrade 
More than this, it 


like 


is not only assumed that 


acts an idiot must be an idiot, 


whoever 
but whoever writes like an idiot or paints like 
an idiot must be one. This is rather the more 
doubtful assumption of the two, and it under- 
lies the whole book. Indeed, the relation be 
his work is everywhere 
If Ros- 


setti wrote a foolish poem (we are giving our 


tween the author and 
revarded as one of perfect simplicity 


author's opinion, not our own), Rossetti is at 
once set down as foolish; if Wagner wrote a 
libidinous opera, he must have been lbidinous, 
it al 
ways necessary for Herr Nordau’s argument 
that it 
diately from the work that the author bad ne 
It 
would seem that the inference ought to be pre 
Whether or 


have worse powers than appear in his work, he 


vurse, this is true, but is 


In a sense, of ¢ 


be the whole truth; he infers imme 


other or better powers than it displays. 


cisely the reverse. not an autbor 


may have better. He cannot work above him- 
self, but he may to any extent work beneath. 
Whether he did so or not can be told only from 
an intimate acquaintance with his life; and, 
indeed, any information about him that is to 
be relied that the 
of scientitic Herr claims 
from 


worthy of 
Nordau 
that 
book and every picture are no doubt bits of 
the 
context of the life as a whole, and they do not 


tell theie own tale. | 


hame 
for 


upon is 
which 
himself— must come side, Every 


autobiography, but they are bits out of 
{is skating on thin ice to 
Nordau 
does from the statue to the statuary, from the 
It 


in especial, when the life 


conclude as unsuspectingly as Herr 


novelist to the novel is breaking through 
to conclude ivsanity 
such a case is the only rule 


Tried 


as a whole (which in 


approaching safety to go by) refutes it. 


by anything except their published works, the 
artists of the present day will not, we imagine, 
} 


be than their yn 


edecessors, 





ippear to less sane 
lierr Nordau at least ha 


the « 


spiven us no reason 


tobelieve ontrary, and it is strange that 


with the knowledyve he posses: es of his subiect 


he should have tried to do so \ large part of 


the literature of morbid psychology is devoted 


to Insanity and genius, and there is scarcely a 


man of any eminence, from Socrates to Goethe 
aud Napoleon, to go no further, that has not 
becn given, on one ground or another, a place 
in both cate 


ller 


ries. It is not supposable that 


B 


Nordau is not acquainted with this lite 


rature, or does not put faith in it; it is of quite 
is bigh a character as what he relies on, and 
Mt f it is by the same men. But if the 
bu thie ulers of the people have at all 
times beea a little ubsouud, why treat the 
present sifttuation as unusual Phe anomaly 
would be for the ude sicele poets to be sane 
Herr Nordau seenis to have left this portion of 
bis see Tn rej ii} nade up for it 
by bis diligence in other direction He has 
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traced the peculiarly shattered condition of 
the and 
men of letters to the railroad and telephone 
If the pre- 
ceding remarks are at all correct, he has here 


nervous systems of modern artists 


and the pressure of modern life. 


explained a fact which there is reason to be- 
lieve does not exist. 

It is fair to add that this book 
fullof entertaining facts that are not accessible 
It is written with great 


as a whole is 


to the general reader. 
learning, and with a certain hard, unimagina- 
tive good sense. The reader may expect to 
find in it some reference to almost anything, 
from Jericho roses and Macaulay’s New Zea- 
lander to indurating sections of the spinal 
cord, and treating them with neutropbyllic 
solution. It rejoices in citation beyond most 
books we know, and informs us in an illustra- 
tion that we are inhabited by staphilo coccus 
and strepto coceus ; and discusses the nature 
of the ego and of Hegelian idealism in an aside. 
If it fails of its purpose, the reason must be 
in Herr Nordau’s 
genuine aversion to any but scientific litera- 
Of all the that 
there is not one, we believe, that he praises ex 
cept for the immediate purpose of heaping up 
He describes with 


found in large measure 


ture, authors he mentions 


contempt on some one else. 
enthusiasm (p. 543 of the translation) a time in 


the not far distant future when observation 


will have completed her triumph over imagina- 
tive and artistic symbolism, and art and lite- 
rature will be extinet, and regards all witti- 
cism (p65) as the flightiness of an enfeebled 
mind, 


** No witticisin,” he says, with the best faith 
in the world, ‘‘has ever made easier the dis 
covery of any truth. And whoever has tried 
to hold a serious conversation with a quibbling 
person of weak mind will have recognized the 
impossibility of keeping him in check, of get 
ting from him a logical conclusion, or of mak- 
ing him comprehend a fact or a causal connec- 
tion. When presentations are connected, not 
merely according to auditory impressions of 
simple similarity of sound, but also according 
tothe other laws of association, those juxta 
positions of words are effected which the igno 
rant designate as ‘original modes of expres- 
sion,’ and which confer upon their originator 
the repntation of a ‘brilliant’ conversational- 
ist or author.” 


his to the 
**Sollier cites some characteristic ex- 


Then comes invariable appeal 
idhots. 
amples of the ‘original’ modes of expression of 


‘You look 


like a piece of barley sugar put out to nurse.’ ” 


imbeciles. One said to his comrade, 

The translator deserves great credit for his 
faithfulness in rendering the spirit of his au- 
The case was one of peculiar difficulty: 
to 


the temptation must have been constant 





-often down Uerr Nordau’s too exuberant 
phrase. As for faithfulness in the less impor- 
tant seuse—the rendering of word for word 

we have noticed no errors, but have not col- 


lated the translation with any large portion of 


the German text. 
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At last the monumental MM. Perrot 


and Chipiez bas reacted the shores of Greece, 


yndon : 


York: Ace 


Wmhes, SVvVO L 


New 


work of 


and begun the study of its antiquities with the 


same exhaustiveness Which has characterized 


their description of the arts of the older, 
Oriental nations. In their introduction to the 
book before us. they snnounce that three 
votumes of tue French edition will be devoted 
to Gr art: which means six of the English 





translation. Surely it is both a courageous 
and a patient scholar who is willing to under- 
take a work upon this scale in the present ra- 
pidly developing state of our knowledge, when 
so much still remains to be learned, and we 
have in prospect the danger, if not the cer- 
tainty, that the archwologists of the next gene 
ration will, with new materials, upset many 
of the favorite theories of this. Classi- 
cal archeology is to-day probably the least 
exact of all the sciences. We have heard it 
defined as ‘the science of upsetting theories,” 
and not undeservedly, since its knowledge has 
not yet outgrown the experimental stage. 
Much of what it accepts at present rests upon 
very flimsy foundations; and although its 
followers are constantly endeavoring to re- 
place the weak materials by stronger ones, it 
is far from having attained its final structure 
yet. 

The mere fact that Furtwiingler, in his ‘ Mas 
terpieces,’ which was recently reviewed in 
these columns, bas been able to show that there 
is another possible side to so many of the theo- 
ries which have long been cherished as estab- 
lished, proves how far we are from the last 
word on the history of Greek art, and there- 
tore how impossible it is that any book which 
aims to cover the whole subject should be of 
permanent value, at least so far as its conclu- 
sions are concerned. Indeed, Perrot and Chi 
piez’s work itself offers proof of what we are 
saying; for, having been written before Dorp- 
feld’s famous excavations at Troy in 1803, the 
bulk of what it says on the Trojan question is 
already antiquated, and this forms no ineon- 
siderable portion of the book. We doubt, 
therefore, whether the time has come for such 
a work as the authors desire theirs to 
though none the less must we commend the 
thoroughness and diligence which have been 
brought to the task, and especially to M. Per- 
rot’s portion of it. 

The volume on primitive Greece is arranged 


be, 


in the manner which is familiar to those who 
know the earlier volumes of the ‘ Histoire de 
Art dans lAntiquité.. It begins with a long 
essay upon the country and the people, with 
their history down to the Doric invasion: after 
which follows what little there is to tell about 
the stone age in Greece. Then comes a detailed 
account of the remains of each of the centres 
of prehistoric civilization, such as Thera, Troy, 
Tiryns, Mycenw, and the less important sites 
where tombs of that epoch have been found; 
and these in turn are followed by chapters on 
the architecture, sculpture, painting, and in- 
dustrial arts of primitive Greece, with a sum- 
The illustra- 
tions are as BDUMmerous as in the earlier volumes 
of 
high quality. 

W hile admiring the comprebensive character 
of M. Perrot’s scholarship, and the suggestive 
manner in which he treats every subject tbat 


mary of conclusions at the end. 


the series, and are, as a rule, of the same 


he discusses, it seems to us that the defects of 
the method upon which the History of Art has 
been planned become more apparent, and we 
bad almost said more irksome, as it approaches 
familiar ground. Of the majority of the 
countries thus far in the series, 
this bas been the only complete and 
factory manual we possessed, and whatever 
the authors to 
welcome ; but with Greece the case is different, 


included 
satis- 
were willing give us Was 
and we think it would have been wiser to as- 
sume that their readers either knew something 
of the subject or had easy access to such know- 
ledge, unless the authors wished to put forth 


new theories regarding the topics described. 





This we do not find to have been done to any 
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fectly competent to navigate a ship to any 
part of the globe. 

Mr. Willard’s connection with the courts be- 
gan in 1846, and has been continuous. By his 
birth he was placed upon an equality with the 
better class of practitioners at the bar, and by 
his capacity and fidelity to his duties he won 
general esteem. He has something to tell of 
nearly all the judges and lawyers of note in 
joston for the last half-century, and some 
thing, too, of many of the humbler members 
of the bar. Some of his stories are old, and 
many of them are rather pointless, but not 
more than enough to make a pleasant neutral 
background for those that are really good. 
They are loosely strung together upon a slender 
historical thread, the constitution of the courts 
and the changes in their personnel being from 
time to time noted. 

We quote in a random way afew of these an 
ecdotes. Of Judge Shaw Mr. Webster said: 
‘He can do the work of ten men, and at night 
eat ham enough to raise the market price in 
Cincinnati.” He was rather terrible upon the 
bench, and his wit was not suggestive of the 
rapier. Toa lawyer who had forgotten that he 
was retained ina case that was called, and who 
said that he really knew nothing aboutit, the 
Chief Justice replied: ‘‘ I didn’t suppose you 
knew anything about the case; I only asked 
you what you would have done with it.” 
Judge Wilde had a lighter touch. He was 
trying a case when an attorney used some re- 
condite word, and the judge said: ** What is 
that word’ I haven't heard it before.” 
sel: ‘* Please, your Honor, Mr. Webster has got 


Coun- 


out a new dictionary with ten thousand new 
Judge Wilde: ‘‘Merey onus! I 
hope Choate won't get hold of it.” 


words in it.” 


Of a certain judicial appointment which was 
offered, but declined, a nameless judge rather 
neatly said that better judgment was display- 
ed by him who refused than by the one who 
made the offer. The late Sidney Bartlett was 
trying a case not long ago, in which the prin- 
cipal witness against him was a man sixty 
years old. In his closing argument Mr. Bart- 
lett said: ‘‘] think your Honor should take Mr. 
B.’s testimony with some grains of allowance, 
as his memory seems to be affected by the in- 
Mr. Bartlett was 
then eighty-eight years of age. The late John 


herent weakness of old age.” 


S. Holmes is credited with some sharp sayings 
concerning judges. Being told upon the death 
of one of them that it was proposed to erect a 
monument to him, he observed that it ought 
to be a bas-relief. Speaking of candidates for 
a vacant seat on the Superior bench, he said 
that Judge ought to have it, as he had 
\nother 
judge was holding court, and the sun shone 


such an eminently judicial gait 


upon the back of bis head. Holmes whispered 
to the clerk: “A beautiful illustration of 
Scripture—the light shineth upon the darkness 
and the darkness comprehendeth it not.” 

We could go on indefinitely with our quota- 
tions, but it would be hardly fair to Mr. Wil- 
lard, and we will close our notice by repeating 
a very pretty compliment which was paid him 
in such a way as to justify him in including it 
in his repertory. Mr. George A. Torrey, in 
closing a case for the defendant, said: 

“ Now, gentlemen of the jury, you see that 
this writ is signed by my friend Mr. Willard, 
the clerk of this court. The ad damnum, as 
we call it, the amount claimed in this writ, is 
85,000. There is a legend in this court-house 
that the jurors think Mr. Willard would not 
sign a paper summoning a defendant into 
court to answer unless he knew the plaintiff 
to be a respectable man and entitled to recover 
the amount sued for, and that Mr. Willard 
actually wants the plaintiff to recover what 
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he asks. Now I wish to disabuse your minds of 
this. Mr. Willard signs all those writs, and 
we lawyers, when we issue one, put in what 
amount we choose, and Mr, Willard knows 
nothing of it.” 

Would that the clerks of all our courts 
might have characters that would make such 
legends concerning them credible. 


1 Book of Elizabethan Lyrics. Selected and 
edited by Felix E. Schelling, Professor of 
English in the University of Pennsylvania. 
[The Athenwum Press Series.) Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

PROF, SCHELLING’s anthology of Elizabethan 

lyrics is made with excellent taste. The 

word Elizabethan, as was fitting, is construed 
in a broad sense, so as to include the half- 
century from the publication of ‘The Para- 
dise of Dainty Devises ’ (1576) to the death of 
Fletcher (1625). The word “lyric,” too, has 
been liberally interpreted, but we find very 
little in the collection which could have been 
omitted without loss. Even ‘ Farewell, ye 
gilded follies,” doubtfully ascribed to Raleigh, 
who has fathered so many adespota, is in so 
characteristic an Elizabethan mood that it was 
certainly better to admit it by stretching the 
term ‘lyric’ a little than to mutilate the 
volume by leaving it out. A great majority 
of the selections, however, are lyrical in the 
strictest acceptation. The great Elizabethans 
are amply represented, and, at the same time, 
much pains has apparently been taken to 
give due prominence to the lesser singers of 
the great song-writing age. The volumes of 

Bell, Bullen, and others have been of mate- 

rial assistance in this direction; but Prof. 

Schelling’s collection is by no means a repeti- 

tion of the work of any of his predecessors. It 

covers more ground, and has been prepared 
with greater care and a severer literary dis- 
crimination. 

The texts are interpreted and illustrated by 
a body of scholarly notes. These, summing up 
as they do the results arrived at by former 
editors, and adding a great deal that is quite 
new, not only furnish everything that the stu- 
dent and the reader for pleasure can need, but 
will have to be consulted by all future investi- 
gators in this department of our literature. 
They are fully indexed, and there are also in- 
dexes of first lines and of authors and editors, 
The Introduction to the volume consists of two 
chapters, ‘‘ The Elizabethan Lyric” and ‘‘ Eliza- 
bethan Lyrical Measures,” both well done. 

Prof. Schelling’s monograph on Elizabethan 

verse-criticism, which appeared some years 
ago in the Publications of the University of 

Pennsylvania, may be read in connection with 

the second chapter. The Introduction isa wel- 
come addition to the materials available for 
the critical and scientific study of English lite- 
rature and English versification. The whole 
volume is creditable alike to the editor and to 
the series to which it belongs. Fully meeting 
the exigencies of the student, it is so arranged 
as at the same time to answer all the purposes 
of those readers who are in quest of intellectual 
enjoyment and find scholarly apparatus a bore. 


Recollections of a Military Life. By General 
Sir John Adye, G.C.B., R.A. Maemillan. 
Svo, pp. 382, with maps and illustrations. 

THIS very attractive book gives an excellent 

means of comparing the life of a British ofti- 

cer with the experience of those who serve in 
other armies. No other military men in the 
world have so varied a career as English sol- 
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diers. This is well shown in General Adye’s 
case. After along and weary service in subal- 
tern positions during the “ long peace,” he was 
assigned to duty in the military staff at Lord 
Raglan’s headquarters at the beginning of the 
Crimean war. His personal narrative of that 
time is an excellent check on Kinglake’s His- 
tory, and gives many incidents, graveand gay, 
which lend life to the story of the siege of Se- 
bastopol. Peace with Russia being made, he 
was sent to India and served both in the tropi- 
cal southern region of Madras and in a lively 
mountain campaign on the Afghan border in 
the north. He has been successful in giving 
characteristic features of this service and an 
intelligent discussion of the Indian problem 
from his point of view. Returning home, he 
had a tour of duty at the Woolwich Artillery 
School and as Director of Artillery at the War 
Office, where he worked under Mr. Cardwell, 
then Minister for War, in the reformed organi- 
zation of the army and its administration. 
After this, the troubles in Egypt arose, and he 
was sent out as chief of staff in General 
Wolseley’s army. 

Intellectually alert and physically active, 
General Adye profited by these opportunities 
to form opinions and to gather the fruits of 
experience, so,that his comments on events and 
his discussions of policies are alike valuable. 
His style is plain and clear, without assump- 
tion or dogmatism, and we follow him sympa- 
thetically, finding him an instructive and per- 
suasive guide in the history of affairs in which 
he played an important part. 

He is a draughtsman of no mean ability, and 
his sketches in India ink are attractive illus- 
trations of his story. Some of them, like the 
drawing of Lord Raglan’s headquarters on the 
Chersonese, are of real historical interest; and 
others, like the outpost in Bootan, with the 
Himalayas in the background, have artistic 
merit. The book is altogether a welcome ad- 
dition to the list of English works on military 
subjects. 





Czarand Sultan. By Archibald Forbes. Serib- 
ners, 18H. 

It is a pity that Mr. Archibald Forbes has 
chosen the above catch-penny and misleading 
title for his interesting book. The Sultan does 
not appear in it at all, the Czar in only two or 
three rather striking, if melodramatic scenes, 
The work is supposed to be the tale told to his 
nephews by a Scotchman who served in his 
youth as an assistant correspondent during 
the Russo-Turkish war. It is drawn largely 
from the writer’s own exciting experiences, as 
wellas from the accounts written at the time by 
himself and his friends of what they heard and 
We are not quite sure whether 
it is meant for boys or not. If not, we could 
dispense with the pretence of a story with an 
introduction in the style of ‘Lorna Doone,’ 
and occasional little digressions into the family 
matters of the hero. Onthe other hand, thrill- 
ing as many pages are, others are over the 
head of the youthful reader. The geographical 
and strategical descriptions are by no means 
simple, and the whole book can be thoroughly 
appreciated only by one familiar with the 
general course of the war, likewise with the 
chief characters that took part in it. 

Still, for both young and old lovers of battle 
scenes, ‘Czar and Sultan’ contains much that 
is of interest. From first to last we feel the 
pleasure of a work whose author knows what 
he is describing and knows how to describe it. 
Scenes and characters stand out vividly before 
us. Again and again we are made to realize 


witnessed. 
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what the war meant, the beroism of the Rus- 
sian soldiers, the fearful and frequently unne- 
cessary sufferings and privations they under- 
went, the incapacity of many of their leaders, 
the splendid fighting qualities of the Turks, 
etc., ete 
fers from the numerous excellent passages. The 


It is hard to choose which one pre 


one on page 68, too long to be quoted, conveys 
a most vivid impression of combat. The ac 
count of the September battle of Plevna is also 
a fine piece of writing, though not equal to 
MacGahan’s description of the same events 
published in the Daily News correspondence, 
and which taken. Mr 


Forbes gives us frequent glimpses of Skobeleff 


from an extract is 


and some sort of an insight into the brilliant, 
if wayward, genius of the man, and the causes 
of his extraordinary success. Here is a sketch 


of him at first meeting 


“T thought then as a lad, as I have never 
ceased to think, that 1 never looked on a 
grander man. Over six feet in height, straight 
asa pine, the head carried high with a frank 
gallant fearlessness, square across the broad 
shoulders, deep in the chest, slender of waist, 
clean of flank, the muscular, graceful, supple 
figure set off to perfection by the white frock 
coat with the decorations and gold lace on it, 
Skobeletf, with his chivalrous bearing, looked 
a genial king of men No wonder that 
soldiers, friends, and women loved him! It was 
impossible to know him, to have him smile on 
you with that sweet, grave smile of his, and 
not to love him” (p. 16 


The portrait of Osman Pasha is less flatter- 
ing and in contradiction to the opinion of his 


Russian captors: 


** The officers of the staff of the (rand Duke 
Nicholas professed themselves struck with the 
power, energy, and determination disclosed in 
the features of Osman. ‘It is a grand face; it 
more than fulfils my ideal of the man !’ was 
the comment of Col. Gaillard, the French mi 
litary attach Skobeletf was not less enthusi 
astic. ‘It is the face,” he exclaimed, ‘of a 
great soldier!’ They may have been right 
For my part. in Osman’s lowering brow and 
heavy jowl | could discern no other expression 
than that of stolid, dogged resolution. To me 
there was no evidence of high intellect in the 
sullen features. It 1s true that there 
was a certain pathos in the dark, liquid eye, 
but as a whole | saw nothing distinctive in 
Osman’s aspect. He was simply a Turk of the 
old unregenerate stamp—brave, merciless, and 
brutal, the type familiar to any who knows 
the Turkish race. He was a large-framed 
thickset man, apparently of middle age 
there was no streak of gray in the short thick 
black beard which covered the lower part of 
his face and but partly hid the thick sensual 
lips * (pp. 277-278 


coarse, 


There are many other passages which we 


should like to quote, and pages which could 
bear being repeated in extens They mak: 
the work well worth reading, even if the gene 
ral effect is rather scrappy. The volume closes 
with a fine tribute to MacGahan 

Un Si ed Modes | Mies Lit Sut 

Paris: G. Charpentier & E. Fasqu 
Costun f ¢ rial Times By Ali Mors 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


THE first of these two books is entertaining on 


account of an undeniable prettiness and 


vacity which could have be 


only in the vivacious capital from which it 


comes. It is impossible, nevertheless 
literal sense of the word, t i 
notice of the gentle reader. For or na way 


t 
that highly 
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would ordinarily fill it 
as the case may 
tigures flaunt their costumes 


Instead, one, two, or 
lay 


or their partial 


several, be, feminine 


lack of costumes, as the case may also be—on 
two hundred shipy cream-white surfaces, gay 
with the flounces and furbelows that the brief 


editors’ preface announces in italics as printed 


rhe 
pretty insipidities in 


exclusively ** couleurs.” 
that 


chrome will make on the beholder’s eye is very 


en Linpression 


these crude poly 
much a question of the state of the beholder’s 
mind. An unqualified admirer of the female 
sex —fora few such stillsurvive—may Very well 
wonder why, when women can make them 
selves as charming as they here occasionally 
appear in effigy, they should vet be pervers 
enough to 


distigure themselves as they are 


oftener here also shown to do; while their stern 
censors, who are busy planting and watering 
the 
reap the increase, will easily find, on one page 


reforms in this generation that next may 


or another, texts ready made to their hands 
\ neutral observer could hardly put. the 


volume to a better use than to let it 
illustration to the probable 
garb of any of his favorite her 


serve as 


and approximate 


ines of romance 
have lived bet 


Whatever the point of 


who may happen t 
1744 and INH 


however, from 


years 
view, which it 
garded, serious consideration need hardly be 


given it. 











rhe other of the books named leans to t 
view—usually rejected by kindred volumes 
that the apparel oft proclaims the man. If 
lovely woman has sometimes stooped to folly 
in the matter of clothes, she has had, in 
past, a rival who has once ina while st 
ped her in her excess of care for personal ay 
pearance. Much of the interest of Mrs. Earle’s 
pages depends, in fact, upon the comparatively 
novel connection in which they present, gray 
ly and seriously in their turn, names far ul 
in the grave and serious annals of the t 
they treat of. Even a ize, a gov i 
father of his country may unconsciously dis 
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Volluses. By the Rev. A. H. Cooke; Brachio- 
pods Recent) by A. E. Shipley ‘ 
Fossil) by F, R. C. Reed. [The Cambridge 
Natural History, Vol. I1I.] Macmillan. 1895. 
Svo, pp. Xiv, 535, illustrated, 


Brachiopods 


if koM popular series of works on natural his- 
greatly multiplied of late 
years, expert readers have mostly ceased to 


tory, which have so 


expect anything more than a fair approxima- 
tion to the 
anda readable summary of facts long known 
to specialists. It is, 


usual principles of classification 


therefore, an agreeable 


s rprise to find in the present volume an ac- 
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| geographical matters, in which English works 


} 


| two parts, recent and fossil, 


} 


count of the mollusks exhibiting real fresh- | 


ness and even some originality of treatment, 
and marked by a distinct endeavor to gather 
the most recent data. It is true that the work 
is done in the main on the old lines, and makes 
no pretensions to be a manual for experts, but 
Mr. Cooke has industriously from 
many sources the more recent additions to our 


gleaned 


knowledge of the habits and anatomy of mol- 
lusks, and has succeeded in preparing an ac- 
count which offers to bis readers a full and in- 
teresting description of all that most of them 
are likely to wish for in a work of this charac- 
ter. It would be easy to find points of detail 
affording opportunities for criticism, but, on 
the whole, the work has been well done. The 





are especially likely to show weakness, seem 
exceptionally accurate, though the author does 
canonize old Juan de Fuca without the assist- 
ance of the Church, Recent publications on 
the development of the bracbiopods have made 
such a long step in advance that it is not sur- 
prising to find the classification of these ani- 
mals adopted by Mr. 
the times. There seems no good reason for 
separating the treatment of this group into 


teed somewhat bebind 


since, biological- 
ly, no line can be drawn between them. How- 
ever, the more important facts known in re- 
gard tothe embryology and anatomy of these 
animals are well stated by Mr. Shipley, and 
his general conclusions as to their relations are 
sensible and just. 

The systematic part of both monographs 
suffers from the necessity of condensation and 
the endeavor to apply to general classification 
principles founded in some instances on a too 
slender morphological basis. But this is a de- 
fect which only time and more extended re- 
searches will enable naturalists to correct. 
For the present, the compilers have given us a 
very readable work, very nearly up to date, 
and it will doubtless have a wide and extended 


usefulness. The illustrations, though not es- 
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[he publishers take great pleasure in announcing a new volume of the Variorum Edition of Shakespeare's Pla 
the ablest living Shakespearian scholar, has been received everywhere with the greatest possible favor, and has id 
the most exhaustive work on Shakespeare's plays. For the study of the play Mr. Furness’s edition is as invalual ‘ 
without question the most complete in existence, as the editor has naturally taken advantage of the labors of al Sha ‘ 
Enelish, French, and German. 
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“* Horace Howard Furness is probably the most thorough Shakespearian student who has ey ‘ 
learning, of patient research, and of intelligent application such as has rarely been produced in t ‘ 

* America has the honor of having produced the very best and most complete edition, so far as it ha 
For text, illustration, commentary, and criticism it leaves nothing to be desired Bla 


‘We do not hesitate to say that Horace Howard Furness’s Variorum Edition is 
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under the arrangements which Dr Lunn made for 
them. The annual Conference for the Reunion of the 
Churches which he established at Grindelwald in 1Sv2 
has been attended by the Bishop of Worcester. Bishop 
Vineent, Rev. H. P. Hughes, Dr. Chartes Berry, Pere 
Hvacinthe, Lady Henry Somerset, and Miss Willard. 
Among those wo have lectured in Rome have been the 
Risho»,of Peterborough, Archdeacon Karrar, Mr. Ha 
weis, Professor Mahatfy, Dr. Cunningham Ceikie, and 
other eminent men 

Fall particulars of these tours on applfcation to 


THE PILGRIMAGE SECRETARY, 
** Review of Reviews.’’ Astor Place, New York. 
TEN WEEKS ABROAD, 
PRIVATE PARTY, conducted in person by Dr 


Wes, for vears a resident in Harope. sailing June 22 
by SS. * Werra,” via Gibraltar. Mediterranean Line. 


Htaly, Capri, P. t, Pisa, Italian Lake 
patl, Ch unix, Grindelwald, Black Fo- 
a Rhiv Holland, rid London 





SOUTHERN SPAIN —Tour B. 

ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND—Tour C. 

For itinerary, address 

MARY WEBB, M.D., Hotel Berkeley, 
Boylston St.. Boston, Mass 


TW9O CHARMING FOREIGN TOURS. 


Carefally planned. Under the finest auspices. Offer 
ing uctque opportunities. 
he Krangeist has organized two special tours, with 
distinet design and of limited membership. ©ne stu 
dies the historical development of religious Hberty in 

rope from the days of Calvin, and is called A Pres 
byterlan Figrimage The other studfes church music, 
as illustrated in the cattedrals, churches, and public 
halls of Great Britain and the Continent 

rhese are trips of a lifetime to any one interested in 
their respective objects. They are economically ar 
ranged, but will be comfortable and adequate in their 
managemienhs, 

For tull deseriptive anc silt istrate: ipemp yhlets, address 

THE EVANGFELIS 

B80 mi in Square, N. es City. 





Pours Department, 


Only Way To Enjoy English Rural Scenery. 


’ {. A series of drives through the finest 
PRIVATE scenery in the West of England and 
‘ { ys Wales, including the Lake Country 
COA HING SNOWDON, the WYE, DEVON and 

DERBYSHIRE, the 


IN ENGLAND THAMES and SURREY. Also a 


two weeks’ drive arranged for GOODWOOD, including 
the SOUTH DOWNS, BRIGHTON, HASTINGS, CAN 
TERBURY, GAD’S HILL, ete Personal attention of 
the manager throughout. Cireulars on application to 


HAR ) GOLDTHWAITE, P.O) Box 2731, New York 
SUMMER VACATION IN EUROPE. 

Wight, London, Paris, Switzerland, Italy, the 
| k Forest, andthe Tyrol. For circular, address 


Miss DAME, 546 Washington Ave., Brooklyn. 


| > SMALL io ATE PARTY OF 
El ROI E LADIES 
now formir Routes : attr itive, and include a choice 
between Norway and « i Itiar in Switze rland. 
Address A Y., Nation. 


EUROPE “assis, tate 


Address Mi ss | M. BaRBot R, 
81 Columbia Heights, Broo kiyn, N. Y. 





Jé _ Pepeenea A. 





The Nation. 


Tours. 
TRIP TO EUROPE. 


Over 6 Weeks, $195. 


OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE SUMMER SCHOOL 
EXCURSION, July, 1895. 


English University Life, Lectures, Famous English 
Schools; London, Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh; Glas 
gow, Trossachs, English Lake Region. Side trips to 
shakespear-’s couatry, Castles, Ruins, Celebrated Ca 
thedrals, Belgium, Parts, ete.. ete. For full particulars, 
address ANGLO AMERICAN EXCURSION SOCIETY, 

852 Broadway, New York. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


Fine Hospial, and all modern advantages. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
Centre for Coaching and Hunting Trips, National 
Festivals, Music, ete. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEER, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; elevator, elec tric light, ete. ; Supertor 
cuisine) EXCURSIONS OF ALL KINDS A SPECIALTY. 
Best references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on applica 
tion, 





of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies: 
all parts of the world. 
NO, 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Autographs, 

Lists sent to persons interested. Public and private 
specialty. We have no “literary gallery,” or“ palatial 
go” Weean sell cheap, because we sell for cash. No 
books for a quarter of aceptury, He knows the inside 

Baltimore, New York, 
ris y ) y TDIOATIS 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 


We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
also make collections and issue Commer 
Credit. 
° RARE BOOKS, 
Literary 
Old Magazines, 
libraries supplied. Picking up of scarce books, etc., a 
bookstore.” Our’ literary business” is conducted on 
bad debts, but all good customers, The manager of 
as Well as the oufside of books 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
22 and 24 B. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
TDIIRNEYP > . 
TRUBNER & CO., 


Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 
cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
Portraits, 
[ l 
Literary Anaof all Kinds. 
the immortal principle of John Randolph, * Pay as you 
our book department has been browsing among old 
AME RICAN PRESS CO., Balshnere, rd. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
AND DURABILITY. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 
LIMITED, 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 
/ 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, 


LONDON, 


Import American Books, 
Export European Books, 
Buy Editions. 
Arrange simultaneous publication for copyright pur 
poses in Great Britain and the United States. 


YOOKS ON TRAVELS, Ethnology. Lin- 
guistics, Americana, and Science, Also Govern 
ment Publications. Se a for latest « ai alogue. 
ALBERT S. GATSCH 
2020 Fifteenth St., Northwe st, W D.C. 


B. \CK numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
price state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
EXCHANGE, De Menil Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


* Paracelsus,’ * Reincarnation,’ 
Sinnott’s ‘Occult World,’ ‘ Esoteric Buddhism,’ 

‘Kama’ (and others), Carlyle’s ‘French R a 

Mailed promptly. PRATT, 6th Ave. 12th St., -¥. 


JACK NUMBERS, VOLS., AND SETS 

of the Nation, as also of all pe sriodic als, bought, 

sold, and excbanged by A S. CLARK, 174 Fulton Street, 
westof Broadway, New York. 
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B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
(LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
3OOKSELLERS AND IMPORTE RS, 
812 Broadway, New York, 


The second, revised edition is now ready of 


a ie ty me te »' 
FLUEGEL'S 

Great English-German and German- 
English Dictionary: 

Price reduced to $16.50 for the three volumes, half 


morocco, and $5.50 for the 
separately, half morocco. 


Tf you want FRENCH BOOKS, 0» 600/ 
of any description—School Books, 
Books, Novels, ete.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 and 
853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. § Catalogue on application. 


Z 


German-English Part 


Standard 


Importations promptly made, 
~ r . “Pre pDNT 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 


mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


BOOK-LOVERS AND BOOK-BUYERS 


Send for a Catalogue of 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


THE BOOKSTALL, 


#2 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ELI 


BLLIS & ELVEY, 

Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUES OF CHOICE BOOKS AND ILLU(1- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 

Rare Early English Literature, Early Printed Books in 
Black-Letter, Ancient Artistic Book bindings, rare Prints 


and ee tC, etc. Only fine specimens are dealt with 
INEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


STEVENSOMAMA. 


Our New Catalogue, No. 39, contains an almost 
complete set of the Works of Robert Louis Steven 
son In the First Editions. Mailed to any address 

GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, Rochester, N.Y. 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals. 


The Cosmopolitan @ $1.50 per year. Best magazine 
issued in America. The Division Visitor, 50 cents 
per year. Best non-partisan and non-sectarian tempe 
rance paper. Ask us to quote Onyour wants. Mention 
Nation. 

AMERICAN PRINTING AND STATIONERY CO., 
928 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


To Litrarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 
Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakesperiana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post 
pale qd. Upon request, 
Attention is called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTANO’S, 
31 U nion Square, New York. 


RARE ENGRAVINGS, PORTRAITS 
vi ae For Extra Illustrating. 
BOS. | ccuertwereris. 


E. F. BONAVENTURE’S Book Annex, 


Next to his Art Rooms, 
5-47 W. 31st Street corner Broadway.. 


. 7 k( Ie HL I: R X .; ( ), ting <a tonne. 


U. 149A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 
to Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipzig, 
Paris, London, ete. Tauchnitz British Authors, etc. 
Books, Of SOCIAL SCIENCE OUR 
Specialty. Catalogue free. 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Monroe Street, Chicago 


LEE ET, 4 } rc 105 W ES 7 To TTT ‘Ss ie 
e 4 Y. , de aler in Magazin esand other Periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 
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OFFICE 


Atlantie Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW York, January 22d, 1895 


LSQ4 


miums ¢ 





' Pre m Marine Risks from Ist 

4 January, IS#4, to $list December, ISO 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, IS04 1,106,515 


Total Marine Premiums $3.*67,436 39 


Premiums marked off from Ist January 


' 1894, to 8ist December, 1804 $2,84 84 0S 
Losses paid during the 
same period $1,411,202 89 
Returns of Pre 
miums and Ex 
penses $624,154 64 
The Company has the following assets, viz 
United States and City of New York 
Stock: City Banks and other Stocks $s i 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherw 
Real Estate and Claims due the Compa 
ny, estimated at 1,009,845 80 
Prem um Notes and Bills Receivable s 6u3 14 
Cash in Bank 184.238 44 
: Amount $11,340,731 8S 
f 
Six per cent. interest on the nding 
of profits will be paid tothe |} rst I 
legal representatives, on and after Tu 
if February next 
Fifty per cen of the 
issue of IS90 will be redeemed and paid to tt holade 
é reof their legal represet 
yay e f 1 t 
{ the 
es te I 1 H 
‘ ltot i 
\ lend t I i 1 
I irne pe t 
gK sist De su4.f 
1 amd a r Tu ay 
\ By r Board 
Hi APMA Ss 
rt STEES 
D. Jones, I Al r 
W. H. H. Moore, John L. Riker Isa 
A. A. Raven, C. A. Hand : Ag 
J H.Cbapman, John D. Hewlett, Vernon H 
Tames Low, Gustav An 
is. G. De Forest, N. Denton Smith, Leander N.! 
William Degroot, Chas. H. Marsha 
Withlam H. Webb as. D. Leverich, W1 | 
Horace Gray, Edw i 
Chas. P. Burdett, George H. Ma 
Henry FE. Hawley, Lawr'ce Turnure, 
Vim E,. Dodge, Wald. P. Brow1 
_p ES 
W.H 
A.A. RA 
| WALTER BAKER & CO, 


‘st Manufs 


The Lar irers of 
PURE, HICH GRADE 


hese ‘AND CHOCOLATES 


ex On this C 


mr 
~ 


=’ HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Fooe 
EXPOSITIONS 


hn ee rica. 


like the I D Dutch Pr Process, no Alk» 
T 


“ 8 or ot Cements or Dyes are 


: _—_ . t reparations 
Their delici - BRE. * AST COK OA i adeolutely 
pure and solub - 


pov less than ome cent G Cups 
SOLD BY GROCERS E 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 







ntinent, have received 


VERYWHERE, 


The Nation. 


oendf 
Constable KCo 


Oriental Rugs. 


Persian, Indian, Turkish 
Whole Carpets, Mats, Rugs, 
Japanese and Chinese 
basinal 


Antique Rugs. 


Nroadovay A 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 
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sMANS, 


A Text-Book of Inorganic 
Chemistry. 


By G.S. Newtn, F.LC., F.C.S., 

or in the Royal Collegs e On: 

stant Examiner in Ct da 

artment. With 146 
£1.75 net. 

aw) «points this book is a departure 

entary text-books of chemistry which 

me e. Itis thoroughly up to date, and can 

Th ecommended as a trustworthy guide 
to all stucte f chemistry.”’—-Science and Art. 


De monstrat- 
— F ondon; 
Science, 
Illustra- 


“im, 


about the book is that it is not 
cast upon the tines of any sylHabus, being intended to 
be an educational work, and not a ‘cram’ book. In 
regard tothe illustrations, which in text-books do so 
muca to frame the students’ ideas, the work is unique 
ind positively refreshing. The textis thoroughly upto 
date, even so far as to give currency to another gaseous 
constituent of air, the discovery of which Lord Ray 
leigh and Prof. Ramsay announced only two months 
ago. At the same time the requirements of the student 
have not been forgotten, technical descriptions being 
scarce. In short, the work aims at being a genuine 
text book of the science of chemistry, and ably fulfils 
its object, being one of the best theoretical text- books 
we have met with for a long time.’—Cnemical Trade 
Journal, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Chemical Lecture Experi- 
ments. 


Illustrations. 


rhe great feature 


With 224 
net 


Svo 330) pages. $3.00 


Organic Chemistry. 
Fatty Compounds. By R. LLoypD WHITE 
.L.C., Assistant Lecturer and Demon- 
in Chemistry in the University Col- 
With 45 Illustrations and 
Index. 12mo. $1.06 net. [Just Ready. 


THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Chemical Calculations,with 
Explanatory Notes, Prob- 
lems, and Answers, 


for use in Colleges and 
With a Preface by Prof. 
(Lond.), F.TC. Crown 


The 
LEY, F 
strator 
lege, Nottingham 


BY 


specially adapted 
Science Schools. 
KF. CLOWES, D.Se. 
Svo. 60 cents net. 


Law and Theory 
in Chemistry. 


\ Companion Book for Students. By Doug 
LAS CARNEGIE, sometime Scholar and De- 
monstrator in Chemistry of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 230 
bee Si. DO, 

‘In the choice of subject-matter the author was chief 

Iv influenced by the two following considerations 

Firstly, he desired to treat those subjects which, in his 

opinion, are essential to a liberal understanding of the 

cience, but which are inadequately treated in, or alto 
gether crowded out of, the current text-books of ele 
mentary chemistry. In the second place, he wished to 
restate and emphasize such points as, in hise xperience 

present especial difficulties to the stu-ent.” 


Select Methods 
in Chemical Analysis 


chiefly Inorganic). By WILLIAM CROOKES, 
F.R.S., P.P.C.8., P. P. Inst. E EB. Third 
Edition. Rewritten and enlarged. With 67 
Illustrations. Svo. Pages xxii-7I8 
net, 


Inorganic Chemistry, 
rheoretical and Practical. 


\ Manual for Students in a yy ed Classes. 

By WILLIAM Jaco, F.C. “LC. With 78 
BW ood-cuts, and a ¢ Feeiers P te of Spectra. 
1§.12mo 170 pages, $1.50 net. 


Ou 


he Nation. 
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Electrical Engineering 


For Electric-light Artisans and Students. By 
W. SLiInGo and A. BRooKER. With 346 il- 
lustrations, inelnding 2 folding plates. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED AND 
ENLARGED. 
Crown 8vo, 764 pp. Price $3.50 net. 


Electricity for Public 
Schools and Colleges. 


By W. LARDEN, M.A., author of ‘*A School 
Course in Heat,’’ in use at Rugby, Clifton, 
Cheltenham, Bedford, Birmingham, King's 
College, London, and in other Schools and 
Colleges. With 215 Illustrations and a Series 
of Examination Papers with Answers. Crown 
Svo, 528 pages. $1.75 net 


Magnetism and Electricity. 


A Manual for Students in Advanced Classes. 
By A. W. Poyser, B.A. With 317 Illus- 
trations, (LONGMANS’ ADVANCED SCIENCE 


MANUALS) 12mo. 394 pages. $1.50 net 


Heat. 


For the use of Schools and Students. By 
LINN.£US CUMMING, M.A., author of ** Elec- 
tricity,” etc. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


Heat. 


By Mark R, WriGut, Head-master of Higher 
Grade School, Gateshead. With 136 Lllus- 
trations. (LONGMANS’ ADVANCED SCIENCE 
MANUALS.) 1I2mo. 346 pages. $1.50 net. 


Preparatory © Physics: A 
Short Course in the La- 
boratory. 


By WILLIAM J. HOPKINS Professor of Physics 
in the Drexel Institute. With many fllus- 
trations, ete. Crown S8vo. $1.25 net. 


‘This addition to the text-books on physics will be 
nae of great value for the reason that the author 
does not confuse the learner with a multitude of tech- 
nical terms and long discussions He presents facts 
with clearness and force, and writes simple, strong 
English. The illustrations, too, deserve praise.”’—Pub 
lie Opinion. 

“Admirably arranged to develop habits of accurate 
and thorough observation. . . Both the treatment 
and the arrangement are to be commended.”’—Flectri- 
cal Engineerina, Chicago. 





8.00 


> Dp : 
ol Books, c 


Elementary Physics for the 
Use of Schools and Col- 
leges. 


By M. R. WriGut, author of ‘Sound, Light, 
and Heat.” With 238 [llustrations. (LONG- 
MANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE MANUALS.) 
I12mo, 256 pages. 80 cents net. 


Practical Physics. 
yo oR T. F.R.S., and 
W. N. SHaw. M.A., Demonstrators at the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. With 
134 Woodcuts. (TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE.) 
Fourth Edition. Revised and much En- 
larged. 12mo. 689 pages. $2.50. 


GLAZEBROOK, M.A., 


Theoretical Mechanics. 


By A. THORNTON, B.A. 
trations. (LONGMANS’ ADVANCED. 
MANUALS.) Crown 8vo. $1.40 net. 


With numerous illus- 
SCIENCE 


vering works in all branches 


for the first time to all those 


1 of machines developing same, forming 





of education, 


Co.'s LIST. 


Motive Powers and Their 


Practical Selections. 


By REGINALD BoLTon, C.E., Past President 
of the Civil and Mechanical Engineers So- 
ciety, Associate Member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, and Member of the Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce. With many 
Tables and Index. Crown S8vo, pp. x, 257. 
$2.25. 

Mr. Bolton, offers 

interested in the opera 

tion of machinery a compact collect'on of matter re 
lating to the important question indicated by its title, 
with details of comparative efficiency and of the cost 
an extremely 
handy book of ready reference for Engineers, Miners, 

Mechanics, and Buyers of Machinery. 

In the portion devoted to Steam, the relation be 
tween the proportions of Engines and Boilers ts pre 
sented in the most practical manner; with new and 
simple multipliers for the purpose, and with tables 
covering the effective performances of Engines of all 
classes. 

The subject of the low grade 
summarized up to date. 

The work, which has been de-igned to be practicalty 
useful to the non-technical as well as to the Engineer, 
contains sections devoted to Available powers and their 
Definition and Comparison—Human, Animal, and Wind 
Powers—Water and Tidal Powers—Wheels and Tur 
bines. Rules as to Quantities and Proportions with 
Tables of Same—The Steam Engine. Comparison of 
Fuels—Power and Types—The Steam Boiler Surfaces 
to Suit all Engines—Types and Proportions. Chimneys 
—Gas and Oil Engines, Low Grade and ‘iasoline—The 
Storage of Power by Means of Electricity and its Re 
use—Shafting and Belting. 


A Popular Treatise on the 
Physiology of Plants 


For the Use of Gardeners, or for Students of 
Horticulture and of Agriculture. By Dr. 
PauL SoRAUER, Director of the Experi- 
mental Station at the Royal Pomological In- 
stitute in Proskau (Silesia). Translated by 
F. E. Wetss, B.Se., F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany at the Owens College. Manchester. 
With 33 Illustrations and Index. 

Svo, pp. x-256. 35 00 net. 

“The book deals with the physiology of plants in rela 
tion to horticultural methods in so suecinet a way that 
we have no hesitation in calling the attention of gar 
deners of all classes to its contents. The ovublication in 
the English language of this work fills a ‘long -felt 
WONS:. .. It is with congratulations to all English 
speaking gardeners in that they have such a book as 

this to consult that we take leave of this most instruc 

pone volume. American Gardening, N. 


The Elements of 
Pathological Histology, 


With Special Reference to Practical Methods. 
By Dr. ANtON WEICHSELBAUM, Professor of 
Pathology in the University of Vienna. 
Translated by W. R. Dawson, M D. (Dub.), 
Demonstrator of Pathology in the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland; late Medical 
Travelling Prizeman of Dublin University, 
etc., etc. With 221 Illustrations, partly in 
colors, a Chromo.lithographic Plate,7 Photo- 
graphic Plates, and full Index. Royal 8vo, 
pp. xvi-456 $7.50 net. 

‘The work Contains over 300 pages, with numerous 
finely executed plates, illustrating, upon a highly mag 
nifled scale, the construction of the plants which are so 

carefully and exhaustively treated in the text. The 

work is a treatise upon the chemistry and structural 
elements of plants with reference to their natural his 
tory and industrial uses. It is full of information for 
mill-men, treating of hundreds of points in their line. 

The one subject of jute is dealt with in a manner 

which shows great patience and research of the au 

thors,Cross and Bevan,and indicates that they are fully 
informed upon the matter.’’— Wade's Fibre and Fabric, 

Boston. 


A Primer of Evolution. 


By EDWARD CLopp, Author of ‘‘The Child- 
hood of the World,” ‘‘The Story of Crea 
tion,” ete. Illustrated. 16mo, Polished 
Buckram. 75 cents. 


The above work of reference, by 


Oil Engine has been 


sent to amy address upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th Street, New York. 
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